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One of the more important things 
passengers appreciate when flying 

Kuwait Airways is that they can relax 
in comfort, certain that their individual 
needs are being taken care of on or off 
the ground. < 

It's no wonder then that good food 
coupled with our traditional hospitality 
2££?? e ^? ry Kuwait Airways flight a 
memorable dbe 
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For further Information please contact 


your IATA Travel Agent 
Kuwait Airways Sales Offices 


Aqaba 
Irbid: I 


I- Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 31* - 
Jerusalem Express Travel Tel. 242to* 


King Hussein Street 


United Insurance Co 


Bldg. 

630146 — 622336—622337 


Tel. 630144 — 630145 


Jerusalem Express Travel Tel 


P h P to •by-.6K'.n'4':^i - Atiyv afi' 


parting: 3 p.m. with direct 
to India, Pakistan, Sri L 
gladesh and the Gulf states 


KUWAIT AIRWAYS 

Where east meets west 
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By Parn Dougherty 

IM PROUD of my city because it 
gives me <« lo: of things, for exam¬ 
ple this programme'. 

The city is Salt, the programme 
is the S.*Jt Development Corpora¬ 
tion (SDC1 Gifted and Talented 
Students Programme. The speak¬ 
er is rtanady who is now in her 
second year at this unique after¬ 
noon school. 

Hnnady is an enthusiastic parti¬ 
cipant In a scheme designed to 
raise the cultural and educational 
rnvul of Salt's brightest students 
so that, in time, they will bo able to 
contribute to the betlormont of 
their city and of Jordan as a 
whole. 

The programme was established 
In November 1984 and is orga¬ 
nised m co-operation with the Un- 
ivorsity of Jordan, which deve¬ 
loped (he teaching programme, 
and the Ministry of Education 
which supplies the use of a school 
building and some educational 
materials. It has also received 
some outside support, notably a 
JD 15,000 contribution from Her 
Majesty Queen Moor and language 
laboratory and computer equip¬ 
ment worth JD 14,000 recently 
provided by the Canadian am¬ 
bassador. 

There are now 60 boys and 30 
girls enrolled in the programme at 
each of the two levels. Each group 
receives Instruction three days 
per week attor their regular school 
hours. 

The students are offered two 
types of instruction. The first is in 
an enrichment programme which 
includes English, mathematics, i 
Arabic and science. The second is 
an optional programme which I 
gives the student the chance to i 
work in art, music, typing, com- i 
puter science and sport depending i 
on his or her particular interest. ( 

There are also chances for Held ! 
trips to factories, museums and 
universities within Jordan and a I 
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A group photograph of students at the school 


number of students paid a visit to 
Egypt in January. Whenever poss¬ 
ible guest speakers, including un¬ 
iversity professors and govern¬ 
ment ministers are invited to the 
school to discuss a range of sub¬ 
jects with the students. 

The SDC and the teachers at 
the school are hoping that it will 
hBlp to produce confident, indep¬ 
endent and ambitious students 
and a tour of the classes leaves 
the visitor with no doubt that a 
lively and important experiment is 
underway. 

A Saturday visit brings a meet¬ 
ing with the girls as this is one of 
their days. They are a bright, en¬ 
thusiastic and eloquent group, 
even when they are battling with 
their second language, and their 
excitement at being Involved in the 
programme is clear. Asked what 
she would do if she was mayor of 
Salt, Hanady s reply was immedi¬ 
ate ‘Build more schools like this 
one "; Another student said, and 
without any prompting "This pro¬ 
gramme makes you proud to be a 
Salti." 


curriculum in Jordan’s schools is 
suited to the average student but 
those who have a higher ability 
are not challenged. His aim is to 
develop teaching materials which 
will challenge I hose who come to 
the school, who include both gifted 
children that Is. those with a high 
level of ability in most areas and 
talented children who are those 
with one particularly strong area. 

He says the programme has al¬ 
ready provided him with some sur- 


T he students are offered two types of in¬ 
struction. The first is in an enrichment p. 
rogramme which includes English, math- 
f m f* ICS) Arabic and science. The second 
is an optional programme which gives 
the student the chance to work in art 
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Programme consultant Yasser 

Salem says most of the present P[ ises - He had not expected that of Q fl it * 
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work In such a prom^ 5 " 

aT&mfu^S- By Pam Dougherty 
ited States. Ms. Srou/fS*. Special to The Star 
see the impact of the s c £?i 

J5,JJ grades ,n the Tawlihipji THE SALT of the past is remt 
th« °h 3 bu / 5 he a,S0 Is ven! f- bored as “one of the most bea 

that her StllrtAnte in the. urnrlH” h\/ fnrr 


9‘Soes in the Tawiihip.v THE SALT of the past is remem- 
tha h S bu / 5 he a,S0 Is verji- bered as “one of the most beauti- 
nat her students should |i' lul cities in the world” by former 
they are gifted and have thT> Education Under-Secretary Husni 
hdence to go on to high acto• Fnriz who was born there In about 

ent and leadership. 1907. 

She says it does not maft,' As he enjoys his retirement from 
not all the students stay ? a successful career in education, 
once they have finished K Mr. Fariz looks back with great af- 
catlon as the programme l feclion to a city where, he says, 
mately for the benefit of av w he always felt he was closely con- 
and, in fact, she comes fromi■- nectad 10 those 3round him and 
Al-Jamal In the far north r.f\ when he walked down the street 
country but is happy t 0 cow, he felt he wa& amon 9 Mends, 
to the development of Salt 1 The city in his day was famous 
Whan L ; for its springs which provided the 

r ' 1n '\ki o 1mea to Sirtsin:' people with good clean water for 

senool Ms Srour says she isiq' tlrmking and washing. He remem- 
o plant the Idea in them ihr t, er s there were plenty of goats 


The youth display talents in 
Students Programme 

lumber of students naifi 3 liieit In .1..■ ■ . 


America were amazed at the stan¬ 
dard of the students’ English 
when they came to visit. 

Mr Salem says he expects to 
see the students as leaders in 
their fields within the next twenty 
years. He Is unlikely to be disap- 
pointed. 

Two students, Maha and Abeer 
can see no reason why one of 
them should not one day be mayor 


they feel they can lead (he and cows and fertile fields to pro- 
tneir society they must light ic vide wheat, grapes and vegeta- 
so - bios But, despite its natural 

The girls themselves sar tteril,h< Sa !‘ w,,s n , c,,y and 
before they came to the -' l,b l,0VDr,y P |oc,uced 3 co¬ 
gramme they had ambiW ° ,,or;,,ive r ' lwroach to li,e - 
study and work andhsipir' lbs own family shared a four 
development of their city, bids roomed house with three other fa- 
the programme that is giving ft, nslies, one family to a room. It was 
the confidence that they reaif/i' only necessary lor one family to 
fulfill their ambitions. One slut; cuok at each mealtime and the 
says that if she had the charts otters shared the food. All the 
be mayor she would "Do reSK.; household washing was done 
read every book and find thins' communally and the families cared 
be made better." She wouldG; . 1 for each others children when 
see the people of her town f: : necessary and generally helped 
access to better educational whoever in the house was in need, 
health facilities. ; At the time ot Husni Fariz's birth 

Others would be pleased ha-' and early childhood, Salt was be- 
the city grow, develop new ftir ,n 9 drawn into the momentous 
try and become a tourist events underway In the region. 
And Salt's architectural henty ; The You ng Turk efforts to stem 
“ y n p0 ? ap f’ ,Dr J tu S ,,il lhe break up of the Ottoman Em- 
rirk/A ^h 0Uard k ? f 8 ■ pire Ihrough the process of Turkl- 

S 0 : a Nation, the First World War, the 

tion for their city and a dest! .• establishment of Transjordan, all 
maintain its traditions. . impinged on the life of the city but 
With remarkable eloqutT' for a child at that time, he says, 
Maha says "We connect oiA !tle outside world meant little. Life 
ture to our past to begreatil*; was generally carefree and un¬ 
forget our past we won'l ha* 1 ,r ouoled and there was time to 
'uture." Abeer believes "Oif ?: walk in the country and to play 

DUilrilnna nlun nn n nirlnracffi Sanies. 


try and become a tourist te:.‘ 
And Salt's architectural fieri# 
Curiously perhaps, for sluda-'n 1 
the vanguard of a devefop-r. 
drive, they retain a strong af-; 
tion for their city and a destr, 
maintain its traditions. 

With remarkable eloqi*"' 
IMaha says "We conned w*\ 
ture to our past to be great B*. 
forget our past we won'l ha.H 
future." Abeer believes "Oij?: 
buildings give us a picture of & 
old people." Although she is &»- 
to add that Saltis careless atssr, 


?' d PfoP' 6 -" Although she ajj- Mr. Fariz remembers, with obvi- 
to add that Saltis careless ate; 0 us relish, a game known as "hide 
where they live than ataK arntsho*' which Involved runn ng 

S By ri ,h - H „ anda LX-'- f S as •*« or three kllome- 
he old buildings be usadlma-: res out of Ihe town and back el- 

lsm - ? afler a seventy year inter- 

And 'old Salt!' Husni Fanils; says, with a smile, that he 

page 3) might be surprised toisa-: . 1 Qwle remember the point of 

__ ■ ■ a. __l.« flU'l f ' '*■ 


And 'old Salt!' Husni Farii 
page 3) might be surprised toW-j 
one student, who speaks forKV 
others when she explains why Ht' 
wants to go on living in Sallljt 
to live with my family, l 
kindness of the people, yw 
you are their sister, not a strar^ l 

fit nil " r 
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Photo by Rana 


S. m °!l e ^ flme8 played by the boys 
| S h ed . on0 similar to hockey. 
•I In whlch a bone from the 

ii aamf, l a l, U8ed ,n a ‘browing 
mamL ? rbleS ; played wlth 9 |a ss 
; AUH e mm l rOrT, ^ Europ0 - and Quba 
DiaSi , (Domaof the Bath " 

byS n \J! Ch was uaual| y Placed 

» men vlf. ams ,0ur t0 five y° un 9 

\ year ^ B 0r °ys. of around ten 

same game ° Wn V6rSion of the 

'iwSi l f 1 »h 0yS and giri8 P'ayed an 
■:Sm rK' 109 »? ame wlth smal1 

: ,; 6 ShS 0 S? 8 ’ Mr Farf z doesn't 

U h8 i.° ther 9irlB ' 9 Bmes 

; stick? iTH 1- By made dolls with 

' tef eiashr, ^' 65 , 8 ^ ar ™ and 
••! Piastre coins for a face. 

I. r ]on 8to^roa/r° r lhB men centred 
r-j]father^TLnnw din ? and poetry. Hls 

'■< woStread^hp V Q 8 . lt '- fri0nda ' th0y 
^ Ab u 2eKni h l 0r ! 68 of Antara. 
^°C5of Anfh be other flreat her- 
l ara ‘ ure . Most of the 

: ^wSe wnS d ! vel1 and the sto " 

n co,lo Q*Jlal Ara- 

^5®Mouin<i, rfiK 6 8, some I rom the 

' i lhera from Sa ». would 

i ? ' l h8 fc»fv ?n P |'? Se Bnd ,hen 8ln 9 
y 8 ? fiia^baba he accom P a P |ment 

entertainment 

'i : ;‘! ner . tlte Snit L B » ho , usebul ,n sum ’ 
rfeavew h afui« 0k ,he ch «nce to 
i* Ju nera,ly rather 

■:’ r iOy. tlte hBa Jhv i ho V aes - t0 en " 

fiB,d3 
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ses. donkeys anti maybe n mule, 
and on least days tlioro would be 
horse races down roads now 
crowded with houses and shops. 
Mr. Fariz says he would go out to 
tho piece of land his family owned 
and help with the digging and 
planting and later with gathering 
the ficic and other fruits. They also 
grew tomatoes, eggplant, squash 
and marrow that helped to add va¬ 
riety to the family diet, which oth¬ 
erwise depended heavily on 
wheat. 

Looking back, he remembers 
Mujaddera — ground, boiled 
wheat with lentils and olive oil. as 
the staple dish of the Saltis. 


“Other games played 
by the boys included 
one similar to hockey, 
‘Qa’ab’ in which a bone 
from the sheep was 
used in a throwing 
game, marbles-played 
with glass marbles from 
Europe, and ‘Qubat Af 
Hammam’ which was 
usually played by two 
teams of four to five 
young men". 


Jameed was used for a number 
including Kubbe, Shisk Barak and. 
of course, Mensaf though the 
Mensat of the time was humbler 
fare than today's dish. It consisted 
mainly of boiled wheat with maybe 
a handful of rice, and only one to 
one and a half kilogrammes of 
meat. Leftover jameed and bread 
provided a common snack for hun¬ 
gry schoolboys. 

Even on special occasions, food 
was simple. When the five-year 
old Husni was suffering from 
smallpox, neighbours brought gifts 
of pomegranates and some rai¬ 
sins. The women of the town also 
put much effort into preserving 
summer crops for the winter. They 
dried tomatoes to make paste, 
prepared Maqdous (stuffed egg¬ 
plant), and prepared pickles and 
olives. 

Surplus grapes were made into 
Khabisa. The grapes were 
squeezed and the juice filtered 
and then cooked witli starch. The 
mixture was then poured onto a 
piece of cloth or mantel as it was 
known, and when it was dry It was 
folded up and eaten during the 
winter. 

A more elaborate version, 
known as Malbar, the juice was 
mixed with a larger quantity of 
starch to produce a thicker inix- 



Mr Husni Fariz 


ture nno string of almonds stirlwd 
onto it was dipped into It until it 
was thickly coated. Tins was also 
left to set and kopt lor the winter. 

Lile s day to day pleasures were 
supplemented by a special occa¬ 
sions, mainly religious festivals to 
mark the Muslim feasts, the Pro¬ 
phet s Birthday the Muslim New 
Year and. for the Ch> istinn popula¬ 
tion, Eastor and Chustmas. 

It was traditional for the well-to- 
do to prepare large quantities of 
food for themselves and for their 
poorer relations to share. On the 
Muslim feasts, the men would rise 
before sunset and go to the Mos¬ 
que to pray. Then they would go 
on to the cernetary and read the 
Fatihah (the opening verse of the 
Qur’an). Those who had had a 
recent death in the family stood 
beside the tomb of Ihe deceased 


“It was traditional for 
the well-to-do to pre¬ 
pare large quantities of 
food for themselves and 
for their poorer rela¬ 
tions to share". 


and distributed Mamoul (cakes 
stuffed with pistachios). 

At home, locally made Mlabis 
(sugared almonds) raha (a sweet 
made from starch and sugar) and 
sugar coated hummous were 
eaten, with the latter a particular 
favourite of the children. 

But, even in pre-World War I 
Salt, life for the children was not 


all grimes arid fi-sbvals. Many 
utiutud work at an uarly ngi!. often 
working nt; apprentices in their Id - 
thers trade, but itri incio.ising 
nurnbci weie going to school 

Salt's first school was esta¬ 
blished as early as 1850 try tho 
Orthodox church. Tins was foll¬ 
owed by the Protestant school iri 
1867, tho Latin in 1870 and 71 
and the Muslim, also in 1870. 

When Husni Fariz began school, 
Salt was under the control of the 
Ottoman Empire and he studied 
the Turkish as well as the Arabic 
language. Hift schooling almost 
came to an end when he caught 
typhoid. His father was a slone 
mason by trade. His work in¬ 
cludes the doors ol the Al Hussein 
Mosque in Amman and a bridge 
over the Zarqa river. When Husni 
was recovering from his illness, he 
suggested that he should eat 
tot and learn to mend stone'. 

He did try the work but a cousin, 
also a stone mason, saw his work, 
declared it to be of poor quality 
and cuffed him over the ear to en¬ 
courage him to improve The 
young boy's pride, bolstered by 
his excellent school record, made 
him feel this was too great an in¬ 
sult to be borne so he left the 
work of stone masonry and, to his 
mothers delight, returned to hls 
books. 

He and two other boys, com¬ 
prised Ihe second class to gradu¬ 
ate from the Salt Secondary 
School. Al the time even Ihe most 
ambitious boys could have been 
expected to took no further than 


| 



There Is still time for a game in today's Salt Photo by Sana Al-Abweh 



Damascus if they wanted lo conti¬ 
nue' their studios as most Saltis 
still had little contact with outsid¬ 
ers. 

He remembers with sympathy 
the Turkish soldiers who came lo 
Ihe town during the war. Their 
government had pul its money into 
German banks and the soldiers 
were paid with paper money which 
no-one in the town was willing to 
accept. He liked the Turks, both 
■is follow Muslims and because 
they were kind. Bui he? remembers 
that they were so poor they ale 
only lenlilb and sometimes even 
went hungry. The German soldiers 
in conlra&t, were paid each month 
in Ottoman gold coins and lie sow 
them killing cows with an axe and 
eating well everyday. 

Some businessmen travelled lo 
Damascus, Jerusalem ami Nab¬ 
lus. Pilgrims would go lo Jer¬ 
usalem if it was possible tint most 
Saltis simply lacked Ihe money lo 
do much travelling Them was ri 
doctor in the town who had the 
Gnzuttn' sonl from his native Da¬ 
mascus but Jordan had no new¬ 
spapers of its own tu bring the 
world closer 

Bui into this rather sell-cuntuin- 
ud community came a Lebanese 


“Some businessmen 
travelled to Damascus, 
Jerusalem and Nablus. 
Pilgrims would go to 
Jerusalem if it was 
possible but most Saltis 
simply lacked the mon¬ 
ey to do much travell¬ 
ing. There was a doctor 
In the town who had the 
‘Gazetta 1 sent from hls 
native Damascus, but 
Jordan had no new¬ 
spapers of its own to 
bring the world closer." 


teacher who spoke to the boys nt 
the secondary school of the great 
American University of Beirut, the 
leading academic institution of its 
day. When the government offered 
the three high school graduates of 
1927 bursaries they were de¬ 
lighted to go off lo Beirut to finish 
their studies and discover another 
world. 

Mr. Fariz says it was different, 
very different from the life they 
knew in Salt but all three worked 
hard and graduated and in 1935 
he returned lo Salt as a teacher at 
the secondary. 

The new educational opportuni¬ 
ties were not confined to the boys 
of Salt alone. One of his sisters 
graduated from elementary school 
in around 1928 and went on to be¬ 
come a schoolteacher. A cousin 
encountered no opposition when 
she was appointed to a school in 
Tafileh and she also went off lo 
teach. 

Husni Fnriz continued lo work in 
Sail, with only n two year break 
when he was posted to Ketnk, un¬ 
til 1948. He says tie had to teach 
himself how lo teach and in the 
early days actually hud to write 
the textbooks himself by hand, 
and ultimately he rose to bo the 
headmaster ol tho secondary. 

Ho left hls nativo city in 1948 
and has not been back, preferring, 
he says, to remember ii as ft was 
when he played hide and show in 
its streets spent his summers 
among its vinos end fruit trees and 
listened lo its poets tel! the stories 
of the Arab heroes who embodied 
the - noble values of love, honour 
and courage that he believes give 
Arab literature its character and 
its worth even today. 
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Salt is recognized as having the finest 19th Century and early 
20th Century architecture in Jordan. A rare photograph from 
1886 shows us how the city looked like at that time while 
recent pictures by Rana Al Abweh are a happy reminder that 
much of Salt’s architectural beauty still lives. The Abu Jaber 
House,(bottom right) was the first ‘modern’ house in Salt and 
even today dominates the centre of the city. 
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By Pam Dougherty 

SALT'S TRADITIONAL handicrafts 
And its ancient souk, are due for a 
new 'ease of life with a project 
now under development by the 
Salt Development Corporation 
(SDC) with Italian assistance. 

The aim of the project is to train 
n number of artisans in traditional 
crafts to ensure that the knowl¬ 
edge nnd practice of them is kept 
ahvo while at the same time pro¬ 
viding job opportunities for young 
Snttis. particularly girls whose 
wuik chances are limited as 
(Xt'-SOfll. 

A study of handicraft work in 
5;ilt carried out by the SDC in 
cU'Oprvnlion with the Industrial 
Duvulupment Bank, showed that 
at present embroidery • accounts 


for 54 per cent of all activity with 
carpet weaving and raffia work 
taking a further 1 1 per cent each. 
Some crafts such as silver and 
copper engraving and traditional 
jewelery making which are still 
done elsewhere In Jordan are not 
found at all in Salt. 

At present around 85 per cent 
of all hand iwork is done at home 
with the balance done in philan¬ 
thropic institutions and most arti¬ 
sans use hand-operated machin¬ 
ery and rely heavily on the local 
market for their raw materials and 
on direct contact with customers 
for their sales. 

When the survey looked at the 
age groups engaged in handi¬ 
crafts, they found that 35 per cent 
were aged between 41 end 50 and 
a further 38 per cent were be¬ 
tween 31 and 40. And, at a time of 
high youth unemployment, the 
group aged between 21 and 30 
made up only 19 per cent of arti¬ 
sans, suggesting a declining inter¬ 
est by the younger generation. 

The SDC Is now hoping to at¬ 
tract more young people to handi¬ 
craft by offering them a solid train¬ 
ing and the opportunity to market 
their products efficiently. Its aim Is 


Philippines elections 


AMMAN (Star) — The Charge 
d'Affaires of the Philippines 
Embassy In Amman Mr Emma¬ 
nuel J. Contreras Wednesday 
explained the situation in the 
Philippines in the aftermath of 
the recent presidential and 
vice-presidential elections In 
the country. 

In a statement to the presB, 
Mr Contreras said: 

1) The recent elections com¬ 
pared to 10 previous Philip¬ 
pines presidential elections 
wa9 relatively peaceful, orderly 
■ end democratic. Alleged in¬ 
cidents of fraud and cheating 
were generally isolated. There 
were more than 86.000 polling 
places and reported incidents 
occurred in less than 50 polling 
Places of the total number of 
precinlB. 

2J* Te P°rted delay in the ta- 
\ ?, u I a ,on of results by the Com- 
S ion 0n Elections (COME- 
•} K2eSH d ,ue to the failure of 
1 JJJMfREUNatlonal Movement 
nrni( -H® 6 Sections) couriers to 
•' E? e , c °MELEC simul¬ 
taneously with precint tally 


forms as required by signed 
agreement between the Con¬ 
stitutional Body (COMELEC) 
and its duly accredited citizen 
arm (NAMEREL). 

3) Under the Constitution, the 
Batasan Pambansa (Par¬ 
liament) is the sole body to offi¬ 
cially canvass and proclaim the 
elected president and vice pre¬ 
sident. 

The Batasan convened on 10 
February and appointed a com¬ 
mittee headed by Speaker Ni- 
canor Yniguez, and composed 
of the following: 

a. Representatives of the ruling 
party are parliamentarians Ro¬ 
dolfo Albano, Salvador Brita- 
nico, Concordio Diel and Mano- 
iito Asok, 

b. Representing the opposition 
party are parliamentarians Ed- 
mundo Cea, Ramon Mltra. Jr., 
Aquilino Pimentel, Jr.. Homo- 
bono Adaza, Marcelo Fernan, 
Antonio Cuenco, Emigdio Tan- 
juatco and Lito Alienza. 

President Marcos is repre¬ 
sented by Deputy Presidential 
Assistant Joaquin Venus while 


Large variety of Turkish products on display 

Former Minister o(Tourism things and other fashions. ducts to buy :, ' nt ' n f I the J,f " 
and Antiquities Dr. Muwaffaq Also on display are different feient displayed item 

Al Zo'bi recently opened a types of underwear. » k nnen d’lilv 

permanent exhibition of Tur- ' Visitors were surprised to The exhibition « p«- 
, ~ L - • ... ■.- i nc \uding Fridays. 
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to restore the traditional handi¬ 
craft acliviliua of the area and to 
make Salt n point of reference for 
others who are interested in the 
cultural and commercial restora¬ 
tion of handiwork. 

The corporation expects to have 
its first intake of students by -Sep¬ 
tember of this year. Around ninety 
girls will be enrolled In the first 
year and a further ninety in 1907. 
They will enter the ihree-year 
course at the end of their inter¬ 
mediate schooling and In the first 
phase will be able to study fabric 
ie spinning, weaving and fabric de¬ 
coration or ceramic work The 
SDC intends to add a number of 
other crafts once the programme 
is established 

In their first year, students will 
receive basic training In thfcir 
chosen craft and will also study 
general education together with 
technology and the history ol art 
with special ri'forunce to Jordan, 
past and present. 

Second year will bring a mom 
detailed study ol tlw chosen craft 
with special reference tu technolo¬ 
gies and the choice and use of 
equipment and materials. 

Mrs Aquino is being repre¬ 
sented by Atty. Joker Arroyo 

The Batasan reconvened 
again on 11 February to start 
the tally. This Constitutional 
procedure is similar to that of 
the United Slates of America 
where the American electorate 
elects members of Iho Pre¬ 
sidential Electoral College in 
November: the Electoral Col¬ 
lege in turn elects the Pre¬ 
sident In December, and the 
U.S. Congress’ House of Rep¬ 
resentatives convened In Janu¬ 
ary to canvass and proclaim 
the elected U.S. president and 
vice president. 

While in France in the 1974 
and 1981 Presidential elec¬ 
tions. Counseil Constitu¬ 
tionals took at least five days 
from the end of the second 
round of voting to proclaim 
President-elect Giscard D’Es- 
taing and Francois Mitterand 
respectively). 

4 There is absolutely no basis 
for alarming reports of civil 
strife or civil war. The Armed 
Forces and National Police of 
the Philippines are fully cap¬ 
able of maintaining public 
peace and order under a policy 
of "maximum tolerance" as or¬ 
dered by President Marcos. 


By their third year the students 
should have a sound basic knowl¬ 
edge of their subject nnd will be 
ready to start production activity 
Practical workshop activity will ac¬ 
tually cover 50 per cent of teach¬ 
ing in the first year and go up to 
70 per cent in the second and 
third years with the third year also 
serving a bridge 1 year for 
students. This will help them to 
make contacts outside the school 
and even enable them to begin 
selling their products. 

The SDC is planning to res lore 
Iho old Salt market to servo both 
ns a lor; a lion for the handicraft 
1 raining centre and a marketing 
area which will add to the general 
development of Salt ns a tourist 
attraction centie Until the ros- 
tmatron is completed, the centre 
will tie located in the Salt Cultural 
Centre which has already allo¬ 
cated space lur two classrooms 
and largo workshop arn». 

The programme lias already 
produced uno interesting spin- 
-i.ft which should t»; very valuable. 
In those inloioKled in Jordanian 
handicraft. When Iho OAperts from 
Sociota 1 1 uliana rji Cooperazione 
Tecnica e Ingejiiorki (Colocnu) 
who are providing technical aid for 
the programme, began studying 
the situation in Salt they discov¬ 
ered that although there is .in 
abundance of handicraft produc¬ 
tion hero, thoie is no existing pu¬ 
blication on the subject and on the 
techniques used in the past and nt 
present. 


A primary task of one of the ex¬ 
ports then has been to carry out 
research to document as far as 
possible just what handicrafts 
there are and how they have been 
done and are being done now. 
This work is being carriotl out with 
the co-operation of Jordanian 
counterparts and will provide mat¬ 
erial both for the training pro¬ 
gramme at the Salt centre and lor 
others interested in the field of 
handicraft. 

In turning lo Italian experts for 
help, Hie GDC has chosen a coun¬ 
try noted for its own remarkably 
rich, and stilf very healthy, handi¬ 
craft tradition. The Italian side em¬ 
phasises, however, that their 
co-operation does not mean just a 
transfer of handicraft methods 
from Italy ot Jordan. Thoy point 
out that Jordanian handicraft is 
"rich in elements belonging to 
Arab ail I un:' nnd the aim of the 
co-nppidlion iu tl in “tii st step to¬ 
ward thn recovery .-aid im¬ 
provement of handicraft produc¬ 
tion lochniciuusi used In Jordan." 

Tine will not, ot course prevent 
the Joidaman side- from Inking full 
advantage ol the Italian ex per - 
ionco Italian experts mid machin¬ 
ery for Hie Salt centre are due in 
Jordan in tire first hull ol 1986 
under an Italian aid programme 
valued at around JO 80,000 to 
100,000 and eight Jordanian tea¬ 
chers will be granted a 9-month 
scholarship to Italy to enable thorn 
to deepen their knowledge of fa¬ 
bric nncJ ceramic working techniq¬ 
ues. 


FACSIMILt MACHINES 





The Telecommunications Corporallun of the Hashemite 
Kingdom uf Jordan announces that the following facsimile 
machines are approved for use In the public telephone 
network:- 

Type Group Manufacturer 


FAX 710 3 

DATAFAX 2000 C 2 
DATAFAX 2000 D 2 
NEFAX - It 3 

ME FAX - 17 3 

OF - 1 3 

OMFAX 5500 2 

FA 120 3 

SANFAX 625 3 

FO 2715 3 

COP IX 6350 3 

Thi 1 public Is tf)vised as follows: 


Canon Corporation 
Data East Corporation 

NEC Corporation 

OKI Electric Industry C o 

Ricoh Company 
Sanyo Electric Trading Co. 
Sharp Corporation 
Toshiba Coiporation 


Gnmp 


>2 Machines t rans i nit and receive an A4cized original in 
approximately three minutes. 

The machines are able to transmit and receive sha¬ 
des of gray so that photographs may be transmitted 
ns black and white pictures with gray shades rep¬ 
roduced 

3 Machines transmit and receive an A*t sized original in 
less Hum K) seconds, the actual time depending on 
the nature of the original. 

The machines generally are not designed to ua- 
nsmii nnd receive snactns of pray so that pho¬ 
tographs cannot nuCPSsanly lie transmillt.-d Snrru.- 
'Troup 3machinesincoipoiato fni jliliur so that nic- 
'.‘.nos. '.no be exchanged between similar rnat-hinus 
both incorporating thosu facilities 

i Ml, ahnve mod eh r»f tac’.imilf m:wliinc> luw been mip- 
t/iiiliM K» itui icMctl hy S't Agent:, who haw *mt sub- 
milteilvmipk’Nfor type a siin»;.ire• required |» ( 

w sli.Vi cpl any new application* l<>r approval prn\ kin 1 all 
U* liniciil -.grcilKMlii-iv* ami lilOTUliuv are a'ailuhL in 
ULvoti.hiK’t' ■kviili iltar tender ilmunieiii he M..*-*’ .uni 
iiie ^uhnulleJ. 

) I j»::iI agents are rt*c|uireu lo :i<l\i*c Uk niaimjauuuiny pn- 
neimiK whom they repie’icul that rile iii.icliines louuih 
voiiuhe special tcelinie.il condituins availiihic tunn the Sec¬ 
retary of the T’v.f TViulei f'iMiiiuitivi* at 11 't 
1 U'iniiiii.iMeis''lower Ru»ldiii|ylY[iiee Mobil Mr eel 

Eng. Mohammad Rhahfd Ismail 
Director Citmerai 
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Following Ib the full text of the 
opening address by His Royal 
Highness Crown Prince HasBan 
on Saturday 8 February at the 
'Conference on Food Security In 
the Arab and Third World Coun¬ 
tries’. 


FOLLOWING SO closely on Ihe 
dramatic Impact of the harrowing 
reports of famine from Ethiopia, 
Sudan and elsewhere, the conven¬ 
ing of this conference to discuss a 
major issue of universal concern Is 
as timely as the recommendations 
which I trust will be forthcoming 
are urgent. 

The root causes of the tragic si¬ 
tuation now prevailing in many 
parts of Africa are multiple and 
complex. Simplification can be 
dangerous. The situation in Africa 
la a challenge to man's ingenuity 
and Instinct to survive. It is also a 
call on human compassion. 

The deal!lute have a right to 
food which must not be denied by 
policy makers in the name of so- 
called economic realism. No longer 
can we accept Mnlthus' thesis 
when lie said: 

"A man who is born Into a world 
already possessed, if he cannot 
get subsistence from his parents 
on whom he has a just demand, 
and if society do not want his lab¬ 
our. has no claim of right to the 
smallest portion of food, and, in 
fact has no business to be where 
he is. At nature's mighty feast 
there is no vacant covar for him. 
She tells him to be gone..." 

It waB clear whom Mallhus re¬ 
garded as surplus population. 

Policies devoid of humanitarian 
concerns lead not only to civil dis¬ 
turbances in urban areas, but also, 
and above ail, to death and deso¬ 
lation In the countryside. They 
bring in their wake massive migra¬ 
tion of populations. I believe that, 
in terms of humanitarian assis¬ 
tance, what is perceived today as 
a moral imperative, may tomorrow 
become a political necessity. 

What distinguishes famine from 
starvation and run-of-the-mill food 
shortages, however severe, is that 
famine is political. In desperation, 
starving people flee their homes 
and by so doing drop their problem 
into someone else ‘8 lap, either 
Inelr own government or . the 
neighbouring government end the 
International community. 

It is my considered opinion that 
What is happening in Africa today 
ohiW very well happen in other 
parts of the world tomorrow. As 
forests retreat arid deserts ad¬ 
vance, as threats to essential 
Hfe-support systems increase and 
ecofogioal fragility grows, so will 
the vulnerability' of the human . 
race. If mart persists In the prafiig- ' 
ate use of resource* and contin¬ 
ues to struggle against nature jn- 


prqblems now facing Africa, even 1 
though they. may. vary in scope 
and spafe.'from,region to region. 

In any crisis of this kind; the : 
hlgbest.priceia always paid by the 
I PObreeL It. is Incumbent lipbri our 
. co.mni<KV humanity to. make their 
concerns our own and to' help ; 
.•them as best we can. The, pri- ■ 
viieged few, the very few. nbed to 
be r reminded that; the poor and the • 
vefy poor have Jadltimate aspira- 
tloris tp a petfer.hfo on Ofirth. ■■■ 3 

- i believe that if Jtemanltarleniam : 
were to ‘bedtime a factor to be 
reckoned with in international rela- 
, Udrts, just as economic, political 1 
and security 6 onslder 0 tions are. ; 
this planet Would be a belter.place: 
to live in. 

The Independen t Com mission " 
on International HumanUaMan lss-' ■ 
ues. which. I have the .honour to : 
co-chair; wap established because 'A 
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Crown Prince Haasan (middle) at the opening session of the Conference. On his left ts Minister of 
Agriculture Mr Ahmad Dakhqan. Seated on his right Is the General Secretary of the Arab Thought 
Forum Dr Sa'adlddln Ibrahim. 

Prince Hassan calls for 
co-operation in food 
production 


of the need to strengthen the hu¬ 
man dimension In global pollcy- 
-making. Our effort Is directed to a 
hard-nosed review of the human 
condition. 

We need a much clearer Inter¬ 
national commitment to a human 
right to food in a world which has 
a surplus. The world community 
needs to be sensitised on this 
Issue and society as a whole must 
come to accept the concept of an 
international humanitarian food- 
flow until countries have secured 
their own self-sufficiency In food 
production. 

Famine does not come sud¬ 
denly. It Is the culmination of a 
aeries of crises. Al each stage, 
from its genesis In rural poverty 
and food production failures, 
through to the reduction of com¬ 
munities to destitution and starva¬ 
tion, famine is avoidable. Its 
causes are much more complex 
than Just bad luck with the wea¬ 
ther. The simple assumption that if 
the rains fail, Icbs food will be 
grown and people will inevitably 
starve, may be a comfortable ab¬ 
dication of human responsibility. It 
is also a misleading simplification. 

Naturally, global and political 
issues contribute to food produc¬ 
tion problems. World recession 
depressed commodity prices 
problems of national debts and 
hiQh interest rates, unfavourable 
enms of trade and the high cost of 
labour are all directly relevant fac-' 
tore. However, above and beyond 
this, famine la realty a failure of 
the comprehensive development 
process.. . 1 ,;.r ■ ■ 

^ Too often, policies made for' ur- 
txhrpeopte by qrban people have 
pushed aside Ihe needs of the run 
ral majority. Food pricei have 
been .kept artificially tow to benefit: 

urban consumers rather than rural 
producers: - investment; educa- ■ 

town^flrer lf0r0 *9? JpWtfV 

‘ Tfte'crieis ie, mbreovdr/hot just 
one of neglect, but also of poK 
When policfef have^aah : ‘; 
to agriculture Th^y Hdve of-' 
eh demonstrated doubt ruj-. priori- * 
^ ani Pf6; when.' there 


farming practices of the area in 
question. The list Is depreasingly 
long. 

What the present African famine 
has done, however, Is to help cre¬ 
ate the intellectual climate for a 
re-think, a frank and self-critical 
appraisal of development efforts'. 
It Is quite clear In my mind that a 
major priority should be food self- 
sufficiency. This Is not to say that 
every country In the Afro/Arab 
world should grow enough food to 
feed Itself. It is Improbable that 
many countries could. Neverthe- 
less, they have the economic 
potential to buy from neighbours 
who can produce surpluses. What 
Is essential is broad based regio¬ 
nal food security. 

Beyond the most obvious eco¬ 
nomic and human dimensions 
food security, or the lack of It. has 
profound political implications. It is 
not sufficient to say that food em¬ 
bargoes have proved of limited ef¬ 
fectiveness to date. Many Third 
World countries are concerned 

nn 'J ? d . wi,h 0rowin 9 reliance 
on imports to meet their food re¬ 
quirements, they could be forced 
^accept unpalatable compram- 

F,w?i h0ul w harbour n ° Melons. 
Food dependency offers the sup- 
^Scountries both political and 
economic returns> Moreover as 
with aid, alliances are mada and 
cemented. ■ friends andbyaS 

wen ye. the supplier 
lainB the power fo withhold what . 
may be vital supplies ad a means - 
• poMPbl ,^ v er|ge. Even-the Arab 
fh«I? du °!i n9 countries have been' 

for^ba^i'^Jf ^■' buah9l / ) ^ v ^' ea V 

J36c0me. central,-to the deVelob- 
menLpolicies of many Third: WOrid 


quently relying heavily on govern¬ 
ment subsidies, the costs have of¬ 
ten been exorbitant. 

Moreover, we- have faced and 
continue to face the problems 
created by over-production, for 
example of Mediterranean-type 
produce, while aa a region we still 
suffer chronic deficits In our over¬ 
all food balances. 

Even a cursory glance at the 
chart- of agricultural investment In 
the Arab world, or more specifi¬ 
cally, In the Red Sea region, 
shows that we have not taken ad¬ 
vantage of regional comp¬ 
lementarities, True, Sudan Is cur¬ 
rently lacking In infrastructure, but 
It alone has more than 65 per cent 
of the total arable land in the Arab 
world, yet its fertile soils have 
been left untapped, while heavy 
investment has been made In uti¬ 
lising the desert elsewhere. 

Countries,' comprising predoml- 
nanliy arid desert land are ex- 
■ pending huge amountB of under¬ 
ground water, lowering the water 
table and disrupting the fragile ba¬ 
lance between livestock and vege¬ 
tation cover. Thla in turn leads to 
greater desertification, likewise, 
requiring huge amounts of foreign 
exchange for the Imported teohn- 
clogy necessary for the reversal 
of this process. This letter factor 
has the additional disadvantage of 
leaving the conoemed country al¬ 
most as vulnerable as before. 

Technological dependency re- 
piaces food dependency and 
leaves the dependent country 
6ana,t,ve to 1 decisions 
HSJ®. Those who may wish to 
Q f j^® nC0 ' ,ta Internal :• j policies. 

jf' e ; oat ! fa reak out of this vl- 
efffcferit 0 - 9 ' ^ a,n, y.by being more 

Udies'and: Gentlemen; : 

.. The popujaiion of the Arab world 
hundred .million. 

f JJ51? cent moreover, five In 

acuta, food shortages 
fl!^Ai r ^T- en - 8r ^ iCi <ln the nsx * 


overall. 1 Water 






ohe. hbhdred: million, and 
g happen, vyjthout a sec- 
PM e ,Js 'Very: danger- 
^&.;gM-;*a;.current .levels of 
lacing a 

^horfaga of. aoirie; 4 Q nfliiioh tons 


of wheat. In the Arab wortJ 

ptoyed? PW «* - JSt 

The current fall in oi J 
moreover, is contain*. 
labour-providing Sfi r *. 

SkPh ,ial S olitical ln8ta *% fe 

discharged workers 
home, swelling the 
seekers, official nSt& 
many countries haveiL' 
failen by as much aa lOnat 
— a situation that Is 
tinue -— while aid fromIK: 
countries has simultaneous *1 

l d, u in ^° me 

half. Serious ovenq^' 

I and Its concomitant heatthandr!' 
clal problems could waHb«n» ; 
stability-threatening fesml 
conclusion Is obvious. Wetotr* 
act now in order to avert *• 
Internal upheaval and Iraacli 
man Buffering. i. 

This la not a proptecy of doer' 
but a call for concerted acHnac- 
careful management. TI 10 ki 
world has the human, fnaiv,' 
land and energy resources lar 
able it to ensure food securily.Vr 
could even become totally *■ 
sufficient. 

The technologically adw* 
countries have a role to pbyri' 
of this, not only In terms of fc; 
term alleviation of hunger, Mr 
long term inputs as regards toe; 
ample, agricultural policy and«{ 
proprlate technology. This sta- 
not be regarded bb a purely#/. 
Istic exercise. In an intenkp, 
dent world, Inter-regional sbt*;. 
lies in the security, lndu*g 
security, of each distinct regbr. r./ - 

Our European friends havsfr ' 
forthcoming In this endenouit - 
current needs are so pressing; • 
a more imaginative approach »T * 
called for. One that conceotev 
on long-range prospects ^. 
the framework of global food«■> • 1 
curlty. t 

What is required IsthadMfr-; 
ment of an overall strategy, feb 
Ing to the establishment d m 
nal policies to this end. 
to recognise that there am 7*1' 
differences In the proWHMffJ- 
fronting the various cw«k 
within each part of theArabwf, 
and the fact that these 
give rise to different needs. 

— Producer countries hJj 
Mediterranean, for 
different problems few JJJ, r ■ 
the Gulf countries. Ttwlr**[ 
ment patterns differ, bom in^ ‘ . 
acale and objectives, w ** ... 
markets are reciprocal. [ _ 

— The availability c 
Investment In land 
and In the required mm* v 
base to complement H Iso^ , 
different within the w 
necessitating a diversity 
preach. . J . • 

— Trade flows In WJJS:-. 
produce are changing. 
ever-shifting P att ® rrw Hfln ^ 
and demand, and on® n ^ 
planning difficult at * 
level. ••• '.j -; - 

All of these Issues,^', : 

mentioned but a few. y, 

tackled to form a baste , 

a regional picture cm* 
and pragmatic 

lema ultimately f':. 

have- to' plan 

the relevant in-dep^^^ . ; .- 
choose appropriate ‘ »;•; 

and chart a course of Jf •.. 

There are ehcour^WjjJ-: ' 
pies before, us.'It 
miss comparisons baw 
and say,: India and 

of the Aston 

erally richer. Nevjn ( „ 
contrasting, flflrijjj' 
mance gives 80 JJJ!. a gW? 
how badly wrong th fl j^jif 

lnAfrlcb.andhoww 8 l^ 

with appropriate P o1 ^ 

' India, With its 
about 740 njllHon. 
only a'.thW ^ 

Continued on.P? 
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By Mary Phillips 
Special to The Star 

THE PRODUCTION of food is the 
first basic necessity of life, and 
every nation knows the desirability 
of being able to produce enough 
10 feed its own people. Yet the 
Arab world is confronting a seri¬ 
ous and alarming food deficit 
which, If It is allowed to grow at 
the present rate, will inevitably 
lead to catastrophe. 

At present, Arab countries are 
producing less than half the food 
needed to feed their citizens, and 
have become the biggest commer¬ 
cial food buyers In the world, rely¬ 
ing heavily on foreign Imports, paid 
for in hard earned foreign cur¬ 
rency, to cover the shortfall In pro¬ 
duction. 

Agricultural and food production 
have fallen far behind the rapid 
growth in population; funds for 
development have tended to go 
towards Industrialisation, at the 
expense of agriculture; with the In¬ 
creasing urbanisation of popula¬ 
tions, there are less and less agri¬ 
cultural workers to feed more and 
more people. 

Yet In most Arab countries, pro¬ 
duction could be increased by up 
to 50 par cent If agricultural tech¬ 
nologies already available were 
widely adopted, and If existing re¬ 
sources were used more sensibly. 

There Is the tragic case of Su¬ 
dan, which comprises over 60 per 
cenl of the total arable land In the 
Arab world and which, far from be- 
mfl the 'food basket' of the Arab 
wnd. has become Its begging 

DOW I. 

These were the Issues ad- 
at the conference on 
Food Security In the Arab and 


Third World”. An Impressive selec¬ 
tion of economists and agricultural 
experts from Arab and Third World 
countries took part In the confer¬ 
ence. along with delegations from 
the International Federation of In¬ 
stitutes for Advanced Study 
(IFIAS), and the European Eco¬ 
nomic Community (EEC). 

In his opening address to the 
Conference, His Royal Highness 
Crown Prince Hassan said among 
other things that what is happen¬ 
ing in Africa today could very well 
happen In other parts of the world 
tomorrow. In any crisis of this 
kind, the highest price was always 
paid by the poorest and It was in¬ 
cumbent upon our common hu¬ 
manity to make their concerns our 
own and to help them as best we 
can.(See page 6 for full text of 
addresB) 

During the conference a number 
of working papers were discussed 
by the participants. These were 
both reviews and analyses of the 
problem of food security in the re¬ 
gion. and suggestions for possible 
future strategies for dealing with 
It. 

The need for regional 
co-operation 

A central and recurring theme In 
the discussions was the need for 
better integration in economic and 
development planning on a pan- 
Arab scale, and the difficulties in 
achieving this. 

In a speech accompanying his 
working paper, Dr Abdul Saheb Al- 
wan, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics at Baghdad University, 
said that the trend for pan-Arab 
cooperation which began In the 
late 60s had reversed and local 
intersts were now given pref¬ 
erence to the wider interests of 
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Con tInued from page 6 
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periences with regard to such iss¬ 
ues as: 

— irrigated cereal production 
— its regional possibilities, the 
economics of production and the 
new technologies involved. • 

— the dairy industry — the 
techniques adopted In desert cli¬ 
mates and possibilities of expan¬ 
sion. 

— low rainfall areas — crop ex¬ 
pansion, land rehabilitation and 
social patterns of land use. 

Again, the list is long. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

United in a regional policy, we 
will achieve foqd self-sufficiency, 
divided we, or the less fortunate 
among us, may starve. 

Our sense of common humanity 
demands the recognition that the 
daunting problems faced by many 
African countries today are not 
Africa's alone — whether In their 
making, their Implications, or in the 
solutions that must be found to 
them. They could be our problems 
tomorrow. Global, and above all, 
regional cooperation in meeting 
them Is not peripheral, but central, 
to the survival now, and more par¬ 
ticularly In the future, of millions of 
human beings. It Is also a test of 
our commitment to humanitarian 
values.' 

The paradox of our time la: If we 
can get .to the moon and try to 
conquer apace, can we allow our 
children and millions of our fellow 
human beings tp perish? Surely, 
resolution Of this paradox ought to 
be a : paramount concern of hu¬ 
manity today. . 


the region. 

Arab countries had started to 
depend on themselves alone to 
create the necessary funds for 
development, with the result that 
the poorer, non oil-producing 
countries were at a considerable 
disadvantage. He said that eco¬ 
nomic Integration could also ease 
problems caused by variation In 
demographic Intensity — overpo¬ 
pulated countries such as Egypt 
could send manpower to sparsely 
populated countries such as Iraq 
where more manpower was 
needed to develop productive 
potential. 

Dr Mustafa Al Gabali, former 
Egyptian Minister of Agriculture, 
was pessimistic about the pro¬ 
spects of pan-Arab cooperation, 
since fanancial, climatic and agri¬ 
cultural resources were not distri¬ 
buted equally among the Arab 
states. Cooperation over the last 
15 years had not achieved much. 
It was essential to find the right in¬ 
stitutional frameworks for deve¬ 
lopment to take place. 

The role of technology 

There were some Interesting 
and encouraging presentations on 
technological subjects. Dr Farouk 
Al Baz, a research director at the 
Centre for Earth and Planetary 
Studies at Washington D.C., pro¬ 
duced a lively and convincing case 
for the value of space photogra¬ 
phy of desert regions in locating 
fertile soil resources and under¬ 
ground water, and predicting natu¬ 
ral variations in climatic condi¬ 
tions. 

Mr Egbert Prins. Director of the 
Delft Hydraulics Laboratory and a 
member of IFIAS, gave an inter¬ 
esting presentation on Ihe man¬ 
agement of coastal waters while 
Professor Carl-Goran Heden, an 
IFIAS Special Advisor, presented a 
paper on “Plant Biotechnology in 
Agricultural Development”. 

Dr Mutunku Matinga, a pro¬ 
gramme leader at the International 
Centre of Insect Physiology and 
Ecology (ICIPE) In Kenya, gave a 
brief but Illuminating account of 
the work of ICIPE on methods for 
the control and management of 
diseases In man, animals and 
crops. 










Euf the 'Conference on Food Security In the Arab end 

Third World' 


Dr Chandra Soysa. Director of 
Ihe Sri Lanka Centre for Develop¬ 
ment Studies and a member of 
IFIAS, mentioned tho human, fin¬ 
ancial and technological oppres¬ 
sion that can prevent effective 
food production. He was concern¬ 
ed for the constraints on tho far¬ 
mer — ignorance, justifiable fear 
of financial risk, compounded by 
the personal insecurity lie faces in 
his own environment, and Ihe 
threats he and his family face at 
agriculturally critical periods. He 
has to take day to day decisions in 
an environment lacking in viability 
and flexibility. 

“What sort of Arab farmer will 
eventually repalce the traditional 
fellahin and bedouin? 1 ' Dr Soysa 
asked. 

He stressed the vital role of 
women in creating food consump¬ 
tion patterns, and their potential 
role in improving not only the 
quantity but the nutritional quality 
of available food, e.g. through im¬ 
proved methods of storage and 
pest control and improved cooking 
technics. 

Although the potential of 
science and technology in agricul¬ 
tural development is now welt 
known, and the knowledge is 
available, it is a knowledge of 
technologies and techniques, and 
not a knowledge of the process of 
adaptation or adoption of these 
techniques by the farmers them¬ 
selves. Dr Soysa felt it was 
necessary to understand why far¬ 
mers and agricultural policy mak¬ 
ers choose not to Implement avail¬ 
able knowledge, and when and 
why they do choose to do so. 
Some of the Important recommen¬ 
dations emerging from the confer¬ 


ence after the three-day discuss¬ 
ions were: 

That it was vital that the dan¬ 
gers inherent in current policies of 
Importing food were brought to the 
notice of both ttie leaders and 
decision-makers in the Arab 
states, and their citizens. 

That there should be an Arab 
‘information bank' on food produc¬ 
tion and a better network of coop¬ 
eration between Arab and foreign 
research centres working on agri¬ 
cultural development. 

That an Arab Wheat Council 
should be established to guide 
Arab countries In the direction of 
better and higher wheat produc¬ 
tion. Sufficient reserves should 
also be stockpiled against years 
of low rainfall. 

That industries should be esta¬ 
blished to produce fertilizers, and 
agricultural machinery, and that 
food rndustriea should be expan¬ 
ded to make better use of sur¬ 
pluses. 

The EEC delegate to Jordan, 
Romano Lantini, told Ihe confer¬ 
ence that the EEC was directly 
concerned with the problems af« 
feeling the Arab states, and that it 
was less a matter of 'international 
cooperation' than of 'work be¬ 
tween partners'. 

His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassan, who also chaired 
the closing session, accepted the 
call by the conferees to take on 
the task of conveying the recom¬ 
mendations of the conference to 
heads of state and decision mak¬ 
ers, and expressed the hope that 
the 1990a would see a decade of 
Arab food production. 


Al-Baz lectures IBS students 


By Mary Phillips 
Special to The Star 

AMMAN — Students at the Inter- 
natioal Baccalaureate Schooi(IBS) 
were treated to a fascinating and 
lively lecture on the exploration of 
space on Monday 10 February. 

Dr Farouk Al Baz, a Research 
Director at the Centre for Earth 
and Planetary Studies in Wash¬ 
ington DC. was in Amman to at¬ 
tend the Arab Thought Forum s 
conference on ‘Food Security In 
the Arab and Third World', but 
gave up his lunch break to talk to 
IBS students of all ages about his 
first hand experiences working 
with the; American space pro¬ 
gramme. 

He showed slides of moon land¬ 
ings and explorations, and ex-, 
plained some of: the problems and 
challenges of space travel. One 
nice detail was a picture of a copy 
of the first Sura of the Koran; 
which hB and his daughters had 
signed and given to the astronauts 
q| the Apollo 15 mission, and 
which had bean to,the moon and 
baok with them. : 



Dr Farouk Al-Baz 

Hb also showed how mountains 
and sea b on ihe moon were now, 
named after famous scientists of' 
all time, many of thein Arabs, and' 
expressed the hope that some Of 
the students’ names would be. 
commemorated ih this way In fu¬ 
ture. space exploration of other 
planets. ... 

. After ihe presentation, Dr Al Baz 
faced a barrage of questions 
ranging frQm the most technical to' 


those that all of us have always 
wanted to know about space, bul 
were too prim to ask. How lucky 
that a group of schoolchildren waa 
not too prim to ask how astro¬ 
nauts went to the bathroom! 

Dr Al Baz answered all ques¬ 
tions with the most Infectious en¬ 
thusiasm and humour, and was 
still surrounded by an eager mob 
of students when it was time to 
get back to his cpnference. 
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Significant changes 


The statements of the State Departments spokesman Mr. Charles Redman on 
Monday regarding the Palestinians' legitimate rights and the UN resolutions 
related to the Arab-lsraeli conflict reflect a possible change in attitudes in 
Washington especially where the issue of Palestine refugees Is concerned. 

One of the main reasons for which the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) has hesitated in recognizing UN Resolution 242 Is that it regards the 
Palestinian people as refugees and says nothing on their legitimate right for 
self-determination. Obviously, if negotiations are to be based solely on this, the 
Palestinians would find it difficult to make their claim ror self-determination. The 
American position has always been vague In regard to this major issue. 

The recent setbacks the peace process had suffered could be attributed to 
the lack of progress vis-a-vis the question of Palestinian national rights. We 
see in Mr Redman's statements a definite attempt to clarify the issues and 
probably present fresh options for negotiations. The statements have already 
been welcomed by PLO Executive Committee member Mr Mohammed Mllhem. 

What is needed is for the United States to make these statements more 
official. Maybe a visit by Mr Murphy to the region could help assure the PLO of 
America's sincere commitment to the issue of solving the Palestinian peoples 
quest for national liberation as they have legitimate rights that cannot be disre¬ 
garded. 

Before any peace negotiations could bagin all parties must agree on solid 
principles. Among these are the principles of territory-for-peace which calls for 
Israel's withdrawal from Arab lands occupied in previous wars and for the re¬ 
cognition of Palestinians' right of self-determination. 

Mr Redman also clarified the US position concerning what the Israeli govern¬ 
ment calls unilateral self-rule in the West Bank. The US government seents to 
agree with the Arabs that Palestinian participation In every stage of the nego¬ 
tiation Is a must and that the future of the occupied territories must be decided 
through negotiation In which all the parties concerned must participate. 

Gulf war flares up 

THE LATEST flare up in the Gulf War came as no surprise, even though there 
had been a lull since the beginning of the year. The Iranians this time chose a 
ground offensive which reports say has claimed thousands of lives on both 
sides.' 

Time and again we have had to comment on what has often been described 
as a 'senseless' war and the damaging effects it Is having on the two nations 
Yet, all mediating efforts to get the warring parties to the conference table for I 
peace talks have proved lutlle. It Is known by all and sundry the efforts of the 
Arab League, the Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC), the Non-Aligned 
Movement (NAM), the United Nations and several Individual nations in the world 
to end the war In the Quit, which undoubtedly Is one on the world's most active 
centres for economic activity.. 

While the Iraqis see eye to eye with the peace makers and are wining to talk 
peace, the Iranians on their part have proved impermeable to th nklng about 
. peace. This has dragged the hostilities Into a sixth year. What the ranlan lead¬ 
ership has failed to realize Is the 'no win’ situation in which the two belligerents 
find themselves. The warring parties havp for the past six years gained nothlhh 
as far ae victory in a war is concerned. Perhaps their only gains' are,lri the 
uncountable human and material tosses. 

We-hope the lessons of the current offensive by the Iranians whloh was 
quickly beaten back by the gallant Iraqi soldiers will go down well with the air- 
thorltfpB in Tehran. It was time, they reconsidered their stand on peace In the 
Gulf apd showed tholr wjllingdess. to stop the war. .. 9 

. ^ We also appeal to the United Nations and all the organizations namelv the 
QIC, the Arab L&SQue, NAM and the superpowers to. act fast to flndaSlutlon 
to this problem in the Qulf. It is no secret that the continuation of the war te a 
threat to the entire Gulf states and the .Middle East In general. We hobe m 
first major confrontation (ri the Gulf’Wei- this'year will also be .the taatJ ■ 
fruitful peace efforts be the next action :oh the war. frdiit if anything Y Sv?: 
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Southeast Asia’s grand 
men: End of an era 


By Norbert Schnorbach 

KUALA LUMPUR (DPA) — A whole series 
of grand old man In South East Asia look 
likely to fade away sometime soon — In¬ 
donesia's Suharto, Singapore's Lee 
Kuan Yew, Burma’s U Ne Win, Vietnam's 
Pham Van Dong and perhaps also the 
Philipplnea’ Ferdinand Marcos. 

Each of these men had held power for 
decades, seemingly Impervious to phe¬ 
nomena Uke elections, and as pre¬ 
sidents or prime minister have left a de¬ 
cisive mark on the development of a re¬ 
gion containing 400 million people or a 
twelfth of the world's population. 

in Indonesia with its 170 million Inha¬ 
bitants, the world's largest Islamic 
nation, President Suharto, 64, has an¬ 
nounced that he will not stand In the 
next presidential elections In 1088. 

In the 20 years he has been In power 
he has managed to hold together a 
country of several ethnic groups, hun¬ 
dreds of languages and 13,000 islands. 
Hla achievement has naturally been at 
the coat of various minorities seeking 
separatism, for example in the Moluccas, 
In East Timor and In the west of New 
Guinea Island. 

No natural successor to Suharto Is yet 
evident. Indonesia is on the brink of ma¬ 
jor strains,'with Its economy suffering 
from declining prices for oil and gas ex¬ 
ports. 

A population explosion, with Its Impact 
most concentrated on the central island 
of Java, adds to the problems, along 
with the destabilising Influence of radi¬ 
cal Islamic movements Inspired by the 
revolutionary model of Iran and promot¬ 
ing a religious nationalism. 

The then General Suharto assumed 
emergency powers In 1966, making him 
the last on the scene, following the au¬ 
thoritarian Marcos of the Philippines 
(who came to power In 1905) and the 
dictatorial U Ne Win of Burma (1962). 

The longest serving of all Is Lee Kuan 
Yew, who at 62 has aged Into an energe- 
tlc jJatrlarch of his fast developing Island 

He has made Singapore with Its 2.6 
million inhabitants Into the moat affluent 
trade centre In Southeast Asia and a 
gateway to trade with the economic 
grouping Association of Southeast Aslan 


Nations (ASEAN). But this modem w 
of the east has had hiccups receX 
its boom faltered in 1985. 

The succession to Lee mtinJ' 
clear, though the question Is dolna th 
rounds who could possibly come ml 
Lee s stature. His serene dominant 
evident from the lack of success of& 
opponents. In the last elections thi»’ 
position managed to double Its r»>' 
sentatlon in parliament — from o«V 
two, out of 79 BdBtS. : 

In one-party Burma, elections taf 
never offered the sama sort of ftisi 
and suspense. Parliamentary polls 
four years, the last time In 1985, ti' 
only there to confirm the line of ther*: 
ing Burma Socialist Programme 
under Ne Win, who came to powui 
1962. 

Ne Win fathered the “Burmese Ron 
to Socialism" which was to be Is 
plemented In self-elected Isolation. Hii 
now 74 and hBnded over hlspmnnn 
president to U San Yu four years ip 
while retaining the more Important poll. 
of party chairman. 

Last autumn Ne Win gave a sign of Bt- 
desfred succession, allowing Ban Yu.n; 
to be elected to the vlce-chalimswU. ■ 
The dean of these five strongmen 
Vietnam's Premier Pham Van Dong,fk: 
turns 80 In early March. As a 19-ysu4 
he met the legendary Ho Chi Mlnbd 
the two later founded the Vletmlnh* 
spent many years underground Rgha 
for Vietnamese Independence. 

For mors than 30 years this 
silver-haired figure has occupied 

R ost of Chairman of the Council, fWv 
lorth Vietnam and since 1970 oil* 
nlted Socialist Republic of Vlitnan. ■■ 

Pham Van Dong’s record H ond* 
ceeded by a man who has lad his caij 
for four decadQS without ewdei 
direct political power. 

He Is King Bhumlpol of 
as an 18-year-old succeeded MJj 
1946 to the throne of 

Ananda, who had died In still 
circumstances in his palace.. i. 

Bhumlpol, married to Ouj» Jj? 
haB lived through a whole' 
lent changes of government as* 
tutlonal monarch with 
powers who retains the affection ... 
53 million subjects. } 



Insurance companies... beware j 

To the editor: . ■ 

In Life Insurance Contracts, the prospective Insured Is held responsibleifofjjj 
sure of all material facts relating to his contract of insurance. Thei law £> 

snow uberrima fidea, a phrase Indicating the good-faith, with nothing 
which contracts should be made. But for the Incontestability Clause, non ; 
material raota makes the contract voidable. In the words of Bayley. 

: ...rii 1 , , al1 cases of . Insurance, whether on ships, houses gf* 1 ! 

writer should be informed of every material circumstance within the 
Jnsurpd; and that the proper question is whether eny particular clrcums^ ^^ 
JiatBrial, and not whether the party believed it to be so. The contrary 
- S a v^ ue8t - Buppr ^ a8i ? n:df information, and it would often be extjemeytfi'i^p 
: IniSSjW neglecting to give, the Information thought It materia. Butn 1 
•; ®L m f at , er ^ 1 ? 8Q t 8 ™st be disclosed, it will be In the interest of the Insured 
..apd fair :dia,closure of all the Information within his reach." . '■ frt 

: Provisions .of a Life Insurance Policy la the 

' ■ .ithposslble for the Insurer after, a period of two years ° j|lfl( #i 

m f^ i f n ihe application or any concealment of m ® t0r a LL v CW*. 
avoid payment, of (he, prfoaeds. The following Is a typical Incontestability ^ 

: M Incontestable after It shall have been ln f° r 5? 

; Insured for a period; of two yera from Its date of Inception or reins ^ 

' V^ed. In law or have a legal; background, an | ! 

1 distinguishing between a material and an ihs.Li^Jj 

S AobS ? U d9 - ta W 0 lhat "W emerge, It Is the responsW * jgdojjJ 
: all SSa?te^ r ? e - < ?^ ven ,ns,st on the prospective Insured to inttj' itfctfjv 

dutSI^f^h^him at,the time of applying for Ufa 1 nS ^ ra d 5^'rm'me 
’• tehthf ^.eatigatolr and Adjuster to investigate the facts. dete 

ctefm'on the basis of all facta ®ndlloojl 

.frauriiS? ■ JSSffi-P^rwlse, Life insurance Companies might find t . 

.; ! r H^Wt pr:.over l stated clairria., r- : '. , • • 


Traveller’s 
Notebook (3) 

Lessons to learn 

THERE IS certainly a marked difference be¬ 
tween the Western and the Far Eastern ex¬ 
periments with the Capitalist form of eco¬ 
nomy. 1 am tempted to say that a more hu¬ 
man face is associated with the philosophy 
of social structure, economic planning and 
organization of priorities In countries like 
Singapore and Taiwan than In the industria¬ 
lized countries of the West, where brutal 
stories of class struggle, poverty and social 
diseases are told. 

We in Jordan have a lot to learn from the 
experiments of these countries. In the first 
place, one can find surprising similarities of 
conditions between Jordan and a number of 
these states in terms of scarcity of land, li¬ 
mited natural resources, external threats to 
the stability of the country and dependence 
on the educated and highly qualified wor¬ 
kers. 

But unfortunately it Is In the area of future 
planning that we have made a mess of 
Ihings. Also our understanding of the Idea of 
development and industrialization has been 
marred by the overlapping of different 
schools of thought, personal intervention, 
the patronage rather than the merit system, 
and the octopus-like government influence 
on other sectors of the society. 

For instance, the strengthening of the 
agricultural sector was the first priority for 
the government of Taiwan in the fifties, 
years before heavy or light industrialization 
was to begin. Heavy Investments were 
poured Into modernizing agricultural tech¬ 




niques on an island where arable land Is li¬ 
mited. Food security was the first priority. 
Rice, the main staple food in Taiwan, be¬ 
came available to satisfy local demand and 
even for export while exploitation was made 
of the island’s various climates and alti¬ 
tudes to produce all kinds of vegetables and 
fruits even ones which were foreign to the 
area. 

When the agricultural sector stood on its 
own leet it was used to finance the second 
stage of development which was industry. 
Light industries were given preference while 
Taiwan's famous processing free zones 
were developed to attract foreign invest¬ 
ments and make use of the island's cheap 
labour. When an industrial base was esta¬ 
blished, finance from the agricultural sector 
was diverted again to modernizing agricul¬ 
tural techniques of production and market¬ 
ing while industry became Independent and 
free to develop itself. The private sector 
was granted liberal options to Invest in light 
and even heavy Industries which created 
the Taiwan the whole world Is familiar with 
today. 

Economic planning continued and a clear 
future perspective is always updated by the 
Economic Planning Council, which advises 
the government on the best policy to steer 
the economy leaving it for the private sector 
to decide the best way of investing its 
money. 

In short, emphasis was given to both the 
agricultural and the industrial sectors, each 
backing the other, while both remain in¬ 
dependent from one another. 

When free zones were no longer competi¬ 


tive in the face of the opening of cheaper 
labour markets like in Mainland China, the 
country switched swiftly to high-tech. In¬ 
dustries which is symbolized in Taiwan's 
ambitious industrial parks project. There, in¬ 
vestment from Chinese businessmen Is 
lured through liberal policies to create a 
new "Silicone Valley" similar to that of the 
United States. 

Singapore offers a different example. 
Short of land, but depending on Its strategic 
harbour, the island has been turned into a 
large free zone area through its import and 
export facilities. A highly dynamic economy 
has been established based on high techn¬ 
ology industries which are light, low energy 
consumers and easily marketed. Singapore 
also created its own Industrial parks and 
reinvested its foreign earnings Into new 
areas of industry especially in oil and che¬ 
mical processing, tourism (which is becom¬ 
ing the third largest money earner), electri¬ 
cal appliances, fabrics and printing and pu¬ 
blishing It Is through the diversity of Singa¬ 
pore's areas of production that the small 
city-state became a legend. 

The lesson8 we can learn Irom these 
countries are enormous. But there is one 
additional factor which we must be aware of 
and that is the human factor. Incentives and 
the status of the worker are among the 
main reasons for the speedy success, while 
at the same time an honourable life is gua¬ 
ranteed to the citizens of these countries. 
Without them all the economic theories 
would have collapsed, if peope did not be¬ 
lieve in their governments the stories of 
success would be turned into sagas 
of failure. This is probably the greatest 
lesson we should learn. 


WHEN PRESIDENT Ferdinand Marcos of 
Ins Philippines called for elections, there 
were some who, notwithstanding the fears 
oIngoing and fraud, hoped that something 
different would emerge from the voting that 
was held last Friday. But the violence and 
tne dirty Incidents during the electoral 
process and the subsequent handling of the 
counting in a dilly-dallying way has virtually 
“ought the counting to a standstill even af¬ 
ter six days of the elections hBS on the 
contrary degenerated the democratic 
process Into a brutal farce. 

During the first and second days of slow 
counting both candidates, President Marcos 
eno the opposition candidate Corazon 
Aquino claimed victory. When the unofficial 
£“ n « P ul Mrs Aquino In the lead the 
counting slowed down and came to a stop. 

Bill!!?* wl ' h 8 v 'tew to have a free and fair 
22?" the opposition fielded over 600,000 
SXi u S function as ,'vyatch dogs’ to 
K 7 cn »! ona UntSer the name of National Ci- 
; Movement for Free Election (Nam- 
Jf'vJha United States apart from counting 
1 iuJUS, i ro 4P ®®rit Its own observer group 

■ 2? Senator Richard Lugar to over- 
see the elections. 

n 0 ? the other hand, President Marco's 
and the military have set up a 
, wjmiaslon on Elections charged with the 
' 25LS* supervising the .elections. But this 
' hS? 0 !!?-.reports,.Instead qf helping to 
'■tear# : p® ace ful ahd free elections created 
m the minds of the people. 

ton^M «u Ol0 P5£ on election day took a 
warn Uvea while many more lives 

^urinfl the. counting process, 
or imiSw ? Jhe Namfrel were either killed 

■ mflnf ™ led,and that process by govern- 

ra0nt thugs: continues-unabated. 

Irw^ri-h PP^ntlnfl the voteB and the keep- 
:r not i i en )i!P the government custody can- 
r ^^WJfted. pn grounds except for the 
- pf causing fraud: The ballot boxes 

S, *3 f^BRUARY ", .. '■ 1 


Philippines elections: 

A national scandal 


brought to the parliament was a clear indi¬ 
cation of that. One of the boxes was with¬ 
out seal, which according to opposition par¬ 
liamentarians is a criminal offence. The 
speaker, however, pacified the opposition 
by simply saying that he has noted it. 

Marcos was reportedly spending over 
$600 million to bribe voters apart from us¬ 
ing all the powers of his incumbency to win 
the voters minds, by offering lands to the 
landless and agricultural loans to farmers at 
low Interest rates etc. He was expecting 
that these Inducements could win the 
hearts of the people. But the unofficial 
counting showed that Mrs Aquino was lead¬ 
ing and that forced his government to atop 
counting. 

During the elections there were riggings 
and fraud. After visiting various polling sta¬ 
tions and counting centres the head of the 
US observer group Senator Richard Lugar 
said that they were'Very disturbing pBtlern 
of Incidents of abuses and of a serious de¬ 
lay in the count." He suggested that 
"someone Is obviously worried 

On hia return to Washington and 35 min¬ 
utes after reporting to President Reagan, 
Mr Lugar said that "he (Maroos) clearly has 
the ability in my Judgement, If It's his will, to 
manage results." But the White House is of 
the view that Marcos has won the elections. 
However Mr John Murlth another member 
of the observer group said "nobody has 
won and that It is Important for the Pre¬ 
sident to recognize nobody." According to 
the US observer President Marcos "has 
not received the mandate and there Is no 
way he can continue to govern in the Philip¬ 
pines. The United States cannot afford to 
embrace a dictator, particularly In light of 
the passion and the determination of the Fi¬ 
lipino people to resolve their problems 
through the ballot box rather than through 
the barrel of guns. And we cannot be a 
party to stealing democracy from the Fili¬ 
pino people." he added. 

(f these observations,ot the US Senators 
are to be taken as true, then the claims of 
CoraZon Acqulno could be easily Justified, It 
also adds to the fear that Marcos would do 
all what he could to keep himself in power. 
He was thinking of contingency plans If ho 
people took to streets. But this time unlike 
before, Marcos may not be able to close 






the mouths' of millions if they are deprived 
of their rights. And any attempt by the gov¬ 
ernment to ignore the peoples mandate 
would plunge the nation into a bloody civil 
strife. And such a situation will automati¬ 
cally strengthen the hands of the comm un¬ 
iats and the separatists In the Mindanao re¬ 
gions. 

Also if the White House Ignored eyewit¬ 
ness reports from the US Senators that 
could definitely have e great impact on rela¬ 
tions between the Filipino people and the 
United States. Because of the close rela¬ 
tions and influence of the US on the Philip¬ 
pines, It should have to take such stringent 
steps to at least have a coalition govern¬ 
ment where the opposition could be accom¬ 
modated with adequate reforms. 

The populist momentum harnessed by 
Mrs Aquino cannot be easily over looked by 
Philippines government. If President Marcos 
after ruling for 20 years even as Martial 
Law Administrator tries to stay in power 
through illegal means, he should remember 
the contents of the letter which was read 
out by the Roman Cathqltc. Priests before 
the elections- "These elections can become 
one great offence to God and a national 
scandal or they can be an event of conver¬ 
sion and national renewal" 


Chad: 

Skirmishes 


WHEN PRESIDENT Mitterrand .of 
France and Libyan leader Muammar 
Qadhafl agreed sometime In 1984 to 
withdraw their troops from the Impov¬ 
erished, war-torn African nation of 
Chad, hopes were high that the end 
of the hostilities In the country were 
in sight. 

Yet, for over a year and half, there 
seems to be no progress as lar as 
peace In Chad Is concerned. As It 
turned out, the French leglonnairos 
were sent bock home, while Colonel 
Qodhetl still maintained his troops in 
the northern part of Chad specifically 
the Tlzl Ouzou Strip, thus violating 
the agreement with France. 

President Hissene Habre who is at 
odds with former Chadian leader Gou- 
kounnl Weddeye had had cause to 
complain on several occasions on the 
activities of the Libyan troops In 
Chad's territory. The Libyans are all¬ 
eged to be aiding the rebels led by 
Weddeye In their efforts to wrestle 
power from Habre. This at legation has 
been denied and rejected by the Li¬ 
byan authorities. 

Nevertheless, there have been In¬ 
cidents which have lent credit to the 
allegation and which the Libyans have 
not yet been able to explain. The lat¬ 
est of these Incidents was a report on 
Tuesday that Chad government for¬ 
ces had a confrontation with Libyan 
soldiers In the area. 

The moat Important thing France 
and for that matter, the OAU, the UN 
and all other Interested parties shoufd 
aim at now, Is an immediate solution 
to the problem In Chad which time 
has proved cannot be eoived by the 
Chadians themselves. President Ha- 
bre and hie rival seem to have no 
points of agreement therefore, the 
two can never be expected to meet 
and talk peace on their own Initiative. 


This Is why a mediating role by an 
external party is very much needed. 
The people of Chad have suffered 
enough and It was time they had re¬ 
lief. Since Independence from France 
In 1960, there has been no political 
stability in the country. The govern¬ 
ment at the time of Independence 
was toppled by a military coup a few 
years after. Following thla, Chad was 
plunged Into civil war, thus prevent¬ 
ing any serlouB development in the 
country. 

As a landlocked state In the Sahara 
belt, Chad needs a good eoclo- 
-economic infrastructure, moet espe¬ 
cially good means of transport to get 
tha country’s imports and exports In 
and out. The leaders of Chad, if any¬ 
thing, should be ashamed of the way 
they have run the country. They 
should also compare their perfor¬ 
mance with that of their counterparts 
in the other French-speaking coun¬ 
tries in the t'eglon. 

Today, several thousand Chadian 
nationals are fleeing to neighbouring 1 
African countries to seek refuge and 
make a decent living. This is a situa¬ 
tion which could have been avoided, 
had the Chadian authorities been 
awake to their responsibilities as 
leaders in whose hands the destiny ot 
the people lay- 
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The US veto 


Al-lltlhaci iiowsp.iper of Abu Ohubi romnrks 
that (ho United St.itos has confined its use 
of veto in the UN Security Council lo con¬ 
i'™ '* s lull backing of Israel and demons- 
Irnio its hostility to the Arab World. It adds 
Ihiil the United States uses the veto despite 
the fact that no UN member deserves pu¬ 
nishment and sanctions other than Israel. 

Another Abu Dhabi newspaper Al-Bnyan, 
says that iho use of Hie veto has moved the 
American role from justifying the Zionist ter¬ 
rorism to full participation and protection. 

A Syrian newspaper calls for measures 
against US ink vests in the Arab world The 
p0V> j rnii]f3Mt daily Tlshrin writes: "It is not 
logical that US interests remain intact and 
far horn Arab national action It is high timo 
or the Arab countries lo realise Hint con¬ 
fronting US provocations is the basic stop 
to deter Israel'. 

Jordan-PLO talks 

Al-Rnl Al-A*nin, .1 Kuwaiti newspaper ex¬ 
presses tin- view that the Jordan-PLO r. ilk* 
have s.icceeduil within th. eunl.-xt of .lord- 
£inf-in-f■riktsliiii.iii rr- 1.1 lions hut f.,ii,. ( | on the 
i • ilustmiiin-AimirK.ini Inv.'l. it adds that the 
tatks 111 Amman, with thoii results, tiave ;iv,- 
or (O'I tli, 11 (he fast fVlirunry Jordan-Pi o ;ir- 

S < y tl || i^ V ,h,, al, vo ■'»** has not reached a 
dtunlock a» some have rumoured Kino 
Hussom the paper notes, never hreahs a 
pled, re Mo made or rev or nos a do. i si on he 
had taken. He r, ,,s he has always boon A 
It-ader who respects whatevui tie puts his 
sitnufurn on ' 15 " ’ 

H 1 ,, V se ' i " »wre than anyone 

etsc- th*. delicate situation and the dangers 
..urrouri’lin.j Jordan and Palr-rdmi.u', 
issue, hut l.o is well aware that me Jordan, 
mn f alushn.au purtnerbhrp IS sonn-thm*, of 
n history cottier than an accord and an esta- . 
bhstrnd reality before being a decision . 

wTIhin P aS e ' l' 3 ° B3 0n 10 sav lhar although 
S J 7 , k " ows lUa[ " ls impossible to 

oah?n^ L 0n L Wllh0L, ‘ ^'estinian parlici- £ 
pation and also knows that the PLO is the I 

nSl C JJ; P ['i S0 L ,,a . tive ol the Palestinian poo- ■ 
Sinto? 1 °°7 S ,r f a people without a repre- 
fnrm 7 ,a ° r l<?adersh, P This odd American 
formula or rather intransigence is behind 
the failure of all attempts lo achieve Middle i 
cast peace. 


PLO participation in the peace 
process 

e tic? 0rT l!: O H r,ya * an E 9yP ,,an newspaper, 
fhj a!X - he irnpQrtance of participation by 
Miami"? ,n * ar| y negotiations to solve the 
Ko dd i® ,? a f 1 droblem the Organisation is 
the sole legitimate representative or the 
Palestinian people 

of , ,he PL0 f o represent the 
Parestinian people is in no need of testimo¬ 
nies or evidences and those who deny this 
right are obliterating on established truth 
and rejecting the basis of peace" the 
Egyptian daily asserts. 

,hat l,1e p LO has led the Pales- 
tmran struggle over more than 20 years for 

* IOn « of } p<1,ea,inian land and the 
establishment of of a Palestinain state. 


Ways to protect Jerusalem L t ??' aflV8 
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“The crisis in OPEC” 

\\> j S f>PPr 1- Kh a |e ej 1 Qatari paper, writes 
Ihut OPEL tins no option but to hold out in 

f, | r ®. rt * ,hc enormous losses lesulting 
,,l1,n falll,, U oil Ibices and it will eventually 
win bocaiise ,1 IS more capable of stead- 
lastnui than rum-mermtar oil producers. 

The steadfastness of OPEC and its in- 

-k i,s sha,e in tbe * 

market will eventually force non-memher 

!n?H^? rS r r fJOncl to ,ls MU f or coordt 
ali.d price and production policy with view 
to roMuring equilibrium lo tho market' ass* 
0,13 11 w U‘fari economist paper ' S 

It also recalls Unit OPEC had in the past 
several crises through urSfy 
among its members. y Iy 


Arab nations In general and the Palestinian 
people in particular. It adds that Wash- 
ngton s support for Israel's goal of maln- 
Middte n °-war-no-peace situation In the 
strategy 8 alS ° part of rhls hostile 


Israeli Prt ss 


IhehiilckinnnMh^^^P 0 ^ comme nta on 

dava inn oSn he t lb y an alrllner some 10 

nnH 3 1 3 ? 0 and aays lf the acts of terrorism 
and violence perpetrated by some members 
or parties of no legislative structure are to 

cbrtce°bu| C ?n' do 011, th8 whole wor,d has n0 

'oi oe able to convince anybody that it 


Despite the local, Arab and ■. 
condemnations and 1 
paper adds, and 

raell voices oondeim ng the 

measures and iron-fist Ji dewj ii: .- - 
authorities are still practisfih^ 
aggression in the occupied Im ** 1 ® 
Deportation is the wnrQt n„ ■. 
citizens, the paper commfln£ Unishme " IF -' 
nothing more cruel than conflsri.t? 
lursl right ol a citizen to“2 |Stt' 
among his people and 

VVe cnll for the complete abolishing n., 
portation pol.cy. and we ateo 5? 
luversal of the policy bv aEn?!/ ’ 
ported citizens to come back totA f (!J : 

sc wi,h ,heir 

a ssS!a?ce n r l JolSh"’LS“ *• >• r 

blacks and savs hat 

troupe "Pan Sh 

South Africa to perform some shows tei 

Meanwhile the apartheid governor, 
applying ail kinds of torture and oppress;; 
against the blacks, the paper commen 
The people in charge of the dance trwt 
still claim that there Is no connection fc 
tween dancing and politics. This, the n» 
adds, is a false tone of the troupe. 

The paper points out that the greaiaih- 
nave been known to inter-relate their am- 
human values. We would like to mentev 
the context that, Ortoro Toskinl, one off- 
great musicians, had left his native count. 
Italy, as a protest to the fascist measua 

Unfortunately, the paper concludes, fc 
people in charge of the Israeli dance treijs 
did not imitate that brave musician, to 
what is more regrettable is that the mr 
bers of the troupe did not oppose fe' 
superiors' decision which lacks the essr- 
tial human priniciples. 



No devaluation 
of dinar 

AMMAN (Star) — The Jordan 
Central Bank Deputy Gov¬ 
ernor Mr Mahler Shukri, has 
denied the rumours that the 
government would devalue 
the dinar, and said that he 
found no reason for deva¬ 
luating the Jordan dinar. 

Dr Shukri, who was speak¬ 
ing at a seminar organised 
by the Amman Chamber of . 
Commerce on "The Amend¬ 
ments to Regulations Deal¬ 
ing with Transaction of Fore¬ 
ign Currencies", said that 
the dinar was supposed to 
ho dovalued in 1981 bo- 
cause thoro was a decline in 
lie value by 15 per cent due 
to the high Inflation rates at 
that time. Dospite that, the 
dinar was not devalued. 

Dr Shukri added that the 
current price of the Jordan 
dinar Is now within Its nor- 
mal rate. From the technical 
point of view, he added, 
thora is no reason to devalue 
it since the devaluation will 
carry more harm to the 
national economy. He went 
on saying that "after all the 
studies carried out by the 
Contra) Bank and an evalua¬ 
tion of other countries’ ex¬ 
periments in devaluating 
their currencies, we found 
out that most of these coun¬ 
tries economy got worse”. 





.. J. h ( Q . newspaper Al-Raya writes 

| t ho J 5 1 e c. , 0 7 r a,IOn ° f * l,f0ad ,s,f ™ ic front is 
the most of Joe live way to put an ond to the 

Israeli violations of tho sanctity of the holy 
places in Occupied Jeiusniom. ' 

... "JJ*! ' vcw, d »» m a race- with timo. 
JhS u S?'®? ,,p im<i |GIS n,e *nemy qo 

lafami .111 »'! S SC,IOnms 10 a»«iiicalO thy 

Islamic heritage or Like the nocossarv 
s eps to block Ibrael o sininler Judnlzation 
allomul« ; vvritoa Al-Raya. 

The paper also says that iho call by the 
Jerusalem Committee for a general strike in 
Muslim countries in protest against the Is¬ 
raeli violations and its request for an urgent 
Islamic meeting to discuss the situation are 
minor steps in the effort to defend JerusaL 
em and Its holy shrines. 
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rri?‘ n °2l r u‘ 10wspaper comments on 
rf Pf nce t* a3San ‘ s address before the 
th!ffl' d 2 y conference on food security in 
| ! b p ^ on and Third World, saving 
th t the Prince s remarks servo as an alarm 
bolf cnihnrj the attention of the whole Arah 
world to the food problom Arab 

It is clear thnl the problem cannni ho 
S?* 1 ! 1 . 1 ^ JjHh snigie-handedly but should rathe^ 
through cooperation among Arab 
?UI t COn| P r °fronslvo 

me S2r'r^X ,S,nU tad p,oduc ' i °"’- 

th?A ,h0 US ve, °- AI-RaTnewspaper says 
the American step is part of a US-lsraell 
fong-term strategy directed against the 


—p-, 


HedNatS2s e chSt«“ ti0nal lBW and ,he Un " 

pape^^ommen^a " and^the' hijack 1 ° U * nfl ' the 

22°jo ,oree d to land at^anakport in^oulh 

sh P ri apar “ncluda3 en DracMP C | h inoldents . 

as well. • 901ng to de Port some oth- 


: —; — wuumiicio o 

I Maarive newspaper writes about the 5- periments In devalUBth 

raell economy by saying if there was ! * heFr currencies, we foui 
direct relationship between the (fedw-i that most of these cou 
issued by the Hlstadrut and what Is prac:- l,,ea economy got worse”, 
cally happening to the Israeli economy, iff 
the leaders of Hlstadrut will realize the a* *•——— ■ ■ 
lidlty of the date chosen to go on a str>* 

That strike, the paper adds, cam u _ 

conceal the legality of the demands forfc- C 3 P 1 I 3 

proving the wages of workers. ” 

The idea of the strike appeared two to* | f| CO PI 0 

after the government announced that i - w 

couldn't achieve a balance between o 
revenues and expenses and It waste© Jn 730 
to issue 200 million Israeli shekels K 
paper concludes that the economy refres- , 
men! plan has reached the brink of W- jn 1 QQC 
and the attempt to curb Inflation wH) t* 
fall. 

AMMAN (Star) — The offlt 

Al Quds Arabic newsaper writes that it ; i.uil®® 1 \$ u Jordan El 
though time element is one of the mSijJ U . (JEA) hj 

fluencing factors over the PaiesjH^ P®'hted out that the natk 

cause, the American and Israeli viewoltj ; aross National Prod 

Is basically different than that of fhe Aw» wNP) for the year 19 
and the Palestinians In particular. H»PjJ ' aniounted to JD 194^ ir 
adds, while America and Israel are l»A Ion, compared to in in 

advantage of time element to fasten tf- million in 2984 Tho ozm.I 1 

fait-accompli and impose new situate V added that the Wt JZX*' 
over the Arab occupied lands, Palestini CQmQ .® per capita 
feel that by the .lapse of everydayr 730last JLr? a8 ?2 t0 
chances of peaceful settlement arej_ 1979 an^m 

nlshed and other alternatives T a hd JD 721 In 198 

The paper concludes that America ana ; The sources also said h 
rael should realize that the Arabs toj, ! h ® cost of enerov rnnL.,!! 
given as many concessions as m Jordan In loaS; 0nSUnr 

and there is no way to give new cent** ■■ 2 28 million ISA waa 
Ions whatsoever. ; H.7 ner VLJ 

; nsilonSfi nt of the t0 
Al Fair Arabic paper comments oj JJ f JD 233 mKWoSi 1 W 
American aggressive attitude Acrn ■ n ,n 1984 - 

Palestinian people and its denial j ■ lh c ° r ding to the sourt 
Qal rights, especially the nght to * ! “J' fuel Consumption 
determination. It says this was the ™ , 905 Increased to 9 A 

reason for the PLO and Jordan's tnjgj , Jilllon tonnes comoarPrt 

achieve conclusive results over thej®.. M 07 m |j|| 
tinian participation In the International 1984, n tor1nes 

ference for peace in the Middle Easi. * The 1 h 


Al Quds Arabic newsaper writes that*, 
though time element is one of the 
fluencing factors over the Paies^ 
cause, the American and Israeli view o'^ : 
is basically different than that of the 
and the Palestinians in particular. TtiepW^' 


.. K-oupio QMU HOW— c«. i !ha , 0 UIQ SOU 

gal rights especially the nght to * > “J fuel consumption 
determination. It says this was the ^ , 905 Increased to 9 

reason for the PLO and Jordan's ^, W|lo„ tonnes oomDare, 
achieve conclusive results over the ” . M 07 m |j|| I? 

tinian participation In the International 19Q4. n tortnes 

ference for peace in the Middle Ea s1, j*. 7 ^ 

The paper adds, since PLO jJJfL'jS! t total^iA?’? per cent of 
are essential members of the P* al Sj. • .while 8 «? r city c ®nsump 
formula, they realize that their peaces^ . J® the domestic. ( 
gies are in complete contradiction ^ .■. JPtlOn stood at 31 1 

American goals. They both strive to jJJ r The CommercialM 
a comprehensive solution In which ;; Consumed 11 g DAr ?L?f 
cupied lands will be regained and w *: l he Consumni??I Cen * 

prevail. Unlike Jordan and the PL^. B • --pumping and Pi! 0n * w 
paper concludes, America is .' ^aistereff 7 d Q 8treet ligh 

achieve a divided peace settlement ana .. cents raan JjS and 5.4 
posing its predomination over the vv 8 Pectlve|y. 

countries. 
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Finance, business & economy 


Important factors that 
control the economy lllli 
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AMMAN (Star) — According to an 
official report released last week 
the population growth rate is high 
in Jordan. The average rate of an¬ 
nual growth during the period from 
1952-1979 was 4.9 per cent. Ho¬ 
wever this rate has slightly de¬ 
clined lo 3.9 per cent during the 
period from 1980-19B5. 

The density of population in the 
cities is still high. The inhabitants 
of Amman, the capital, constitute 
55 per cent of the total population 
of the country. 75 per cent of the 
population live in Amman and 
Zarqa. Also more Ilian hall of this 
population is under 15 years of 
age. These phenomena have in¬ 
creased the pressures on the ba¬ 
sic structure and social services. 

Manpower 

The total manpower of the King¬ 
dom was estimated at 596,000 in 
1904 (23 per cent of the total po¬ 
pulation), among these were 91.6 
per cent males and 8.4 per cent 
females. This number includes 
about 154,000 foreign workers (26 
per cent of the total East Bank 
manpower). The number of Jorda¬ 
nian workers was estimated at 
325,000 in the year 1984. 

The economic recession that 
plagued the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries has significantly affected the 
labour market in Jordan and the oil 
rich Gulf countries. It has led (o a 
decline in the national economy. It 
also affected adversely the remit¬ 
tances from abroad. The demand 
for Jordanian manpower has also 
substantially declined, and to a 
great extent, it became restricted 
to the professionals and skilled 
manpower. 

There was an increasing de¬ 
mand for labourers in the past foll¬ 
owing the economical growth and 
when the country embarked on 


New Centre 
for weights 
and measures 

AMMAN (Star) — The Ministry of 
Industry and Commerce is en¬ 
gaged In the implementation of a 
JD 13.3 million project for national 
centre for weights and measures. 
The ministry is expected to spend 
JD 2.475 million this year. 

The aim of the project is to have 
a central team to look after the 
quality control and to issue poli¬ 
cies and guidelines on weights 
and measures and other services. 

The centre wilt also be respon¬ 
sible for the building, assembly 
and amalgamate the laboratories 
and the quality control as well as 
providing and training qualified 
personnel who will be able to run 
these centres. 

The ministry apart from this, is 
engaged in a study and research 
project on investment chances in 
Jordan. This project includes the 
studies of existing Industries and 
a value research for the new in¬ 
dustrial projects which can be Im¬ 
plemented. It also alms at partici¬ 
pating in the evaluation and 
research of the projects that are 
Included in current five-year plan. 
The cost of this project is es¬ 
timated at JD 1.250 million. 


developmental projects. This and 
the non-availability of local cadres 
have led to a big Influx of unskilled 
and semi-skilled foreign man¬ 
power into Jordan. 

The imbalance between demand 
and supply has led to a basic 
change in the manpower market of 
Jordan. This reflects scarcity of 
many professionals and special¬ 
ists while on Iho other hand n 
large surplus ol unneeded man¬ 
power. This forewarns that Iho un¬ 
employment problem will qui 
worse, mainly umuiikjsI tho i-du- 
cated. 

Dospiti- this unoinployinenl 
problem, il is nut sure that it will 
be possible to stop the influx cl 
foreign manpower especially the 
unskilled workers. 

Education and vocational train- 
ing 

The Jordanian interest in educa¬ 
tion is on the upward trend The 
number ol students of all levels in 
the Kingdom has increased from 
166 per cent ol I he Mal popula¬ 
tion in 1961 lo 33 per cunt in the 
years 1983 and 1984. The number 
of male and female students last 
year was more than 856.000 in 
addition to the 50.000 students 
receiving their education abroad. 
The number of female students of 
all levels has increased and could 
equal the number of male stud¬ 
ents. As a result of this the rate of 
Illiteracy has declined from 68 per 
cent in 1961 lo 30 per cent in 
1984. 


Continued on page 12 


• SUPPLY OF 1,000,000 empty bags for the Arab White 

£ ompan Y- Tendor documents are available at the of¬ 
fices of the company. Closing date: 1 March 1986. 

• TENDER NOS. 97 86 , 10/86. Laying ol Dloes In different 

the Water Authority of Jordan Tender documents ^i 

February 1986° 10 ° 8t th ° Wat ® r Author,t *‘ Closing date: 13 

2 / n 86 ' ? uppfy of stationary items for the Public 
II I!?? Corp ® ra, 1 *°n. Tender documents are available for JD 3 
bruary *ig 86 ral 0n 8 ° f lceS nl Tabarboor - Closing date: 20 Fe- 

• SUPPLY AND Installation of computer equipment lor tho Jor¬ 

dan Islamic Bank. Tender documents are available at tho bank’s 
19*86 al Sh,,,ol!ianl fnr JD 15 - Closing date: 22 February 

o TENDER NO. 1 / 86 : Purchase and sale of gravel produced at 
Wadi Al Qatar for one year. Tender documents arc available for 
JD 25 nl the Gnncinl Mining Co. Ltd. main offices al Jabal Al 
Hussein. Closing date: 18 February 1986. 

® SUPPLY OF 14 personal computers for the Banking Studies 
nstrtule. Tender documents are available at tho new building of 
the Central Bank in Amman. Closing date: 16 February 1986. 

® MANAGEMENT AND development ol Aqaba Tourist Camp al 
Aqaba Beach. Tender documents are available at tho lender and 
Works Directorate nt Aqaba for JD 50. Closing dalo: 27 Febru¬ 
ary. 1986. 

o TENDER NO. 4/06. Supply ot filter bags for tho Jordan 
Cement Company. Tender documents are available at company 
officos at Fhnis for JD 5. Closing dote: 12 March 1986. 

o TENDER NO. 34/85. Construction of water reservoir with ca¬ 
pacity of 4.000 cubic metres at Al Hussein Thermal Power Sta- 
bSH.S* ir°5? a * To'ider documents are available at the Jordan 
Electricity Co. offices for JD 25. Closing date: 4 March 1986. 

t W* 0F 150 morcur Y lamps lor the Al Ruwdah village. 
Tender documents are available at the Village Council for JD 10 
Closing date: 25 February 1986. 

•..TENDER NO. 2/86. Asphalting and construction of office 
iSSiL!?! A ?!£ a Por . tS A J uthor,t V at Aqaba. Tender documents 

In SS a rS 9 f* t ^ e I" 8 « of,ices of the Aqaba Ports Authority for 
JD 100. Closing date: 23 March 1986. 

• TENDER NO. 3/86. Construction of a station building for 
P;? a !"P® r ® ■* Ac > aba Container Berth. Tender document? are 

Sertii t 5 e . ma jJl offices of Aqaba Ports Authority for JD 
250. Closing date: 30 March 1986. 


Bids opened 


BiDS FOR ARC’S Workshop project, part of the Multl-mode transport project, were opened last 
week. The following twelve national and international companies participated in the tender: 

Name of the company 

Nationality 

Price 

1. M/S Transurb-Fabrlcom International Belgian 

Consortium., 

Belgium 

1) 1689816 JD 

2) 1735741 JD 

3) 1743263 JD 

4) 1678691 JO 

2. M/S John Howard and Company Pic. 

England 

1367689 JO 

3. M/S Trocon-Trans Orient Engineering & Contracting 

Co. Ltd. 

Jordan 

1571041 JD 

4. M/S The Projects & Equipment Corporation of India 

India 

13574025 Ind. R 

5. M/S Indian Railway Construction Co. Ltd. 

India 

1) 1462965 JD 

2) 1482965 JD 

6 . M/S International Contracting Investment Company 

Jordan 

1) 1225040 JD 

2] 1 149081 JD 

7. M/S Losinger Ltd Contractors, Civil 

Engineers and Consultants 

Switzerland 

1) 12986195 SF 

2) 12897089 SF 

8 . M/S SAMSUNG Co. Ltd. 

Korea 

2897275 US $ 

9. M/S Mediterranean Engineering Company 

Jordan 

1502023 JD + 
818788 US S 

10. M/S Mecano export import 

Romania 

1384151 US S + 

1145596 JD 

11. Jordanian Arab Contracting and Shareholding Co. 

Jordan 

20952240 DM 

12. M/S Nur Engineering Contracting and Importation Co. 

Jordan 

1) 1398535 JD 

2) 1331000 JD 

3) 1383449 JD 


c 1 & PEIjiRUARY .1966, 























Dollar down Gold up 

LONDON (AP) — The US dollar eased against most major 
currencies in early trading Wednesday, but plunged 
against the Japanese Yen to a new 7-year low. Gold 
prices rose. 

At a news conference in Tokyo, Bank of Japan Governor 
Satoshi Sumita acknowledged that a strong Yen was vital 
to reduce his country’s big trade surpluses with the Un¬ 
ited States. 

But Sumita Indicated that the Ysn was rising too fast. 
West German dealers said his remarks depressed the 
dollar further by highlighting Its weakness and the Yen's 
strength. 

in Tokyo, where trading ends before Europe's business 
day begins, the dollar foil 3.35 Yen to 186.55 Yen, com¬ 
pared with 189.90 at Monday’s close. Tuesday was a Ja¬ 
panese holiday. 

The dollar has tumbled 15.88 Yen In the last 14 trading 
days in Tokyo and is 55 Yen below Its rate In late Sep- .| 
tember. That was when five major Industrialized nations j 
agreed to co-operate to drive down the dollar. 

A high Yen helps to reduce Japan’s trade surpluses by 
making its exports more expensive. 

Wednesday's closing rate was the dollar's lowest In To¬ 
kyo since 186 Yen on 2 November, 1978. 

Later In London, the dollar was quoted at 186.02 Yen. 

Other dollar rates at m(d-mornlng, compared with late 
Tuesday: 

— 2.3628 West German marks, down from 2.3750 

— 1.9692 Swiss Francs, down from 1.9842 

— 7.2425 French Francs, down from 7.2825 

— 2.670 Dutch Guilders, down from 2.684 

— 1,610.75 Italian Lire, down from 1,618.00 

— 1.3980 Canadian Dollars, up from 1.3947.00 

In London, the US currency also declined against the 
British pound which was quoted at $1.4170, more expen¬ 
sive than 1.4145 late Tuesday. 

Gold opened In London at a bid price of $339 a troy 
ounce, compared with late Tuesday’s 335.25. At mld- 
mornlng, the city's five major bullion dealers fixed a re¬ 
commended price of $338.35. 

In Zurich, the bid price wae $339.25, up from 336 late 
Tuesday. 

Earlier, tn Hong Kong, where markets re-opened after a 
week-long shutdown for the Chinese new year, gold rose 
I $3.92 to close at a bid 339.00, compared with late Wed¬ 
nesday's 335.12. 


EURODEPOSIT RATES 


Currencies 

Period 

US$ 

DM 

1 M 

7 15/16 

47/16 

2 M 

7 15/16 

4 7/16 

3 M 

8 

47/16 

6 M 

8 

4 1/2 

9 M 

6 1/8 

4 1/2 

12 M 

8 3/16 

4 7/8 

2 Years 

B 1/2 

5 3/8 

3 Years 

8 7/8 

8 

4 Years 

9 1/2 

6 1/8 

5 Yeara 

9 1/4 

6 1/8 


SF 

FF 

D FIs 

Yen 

StartlM » 
Pound . 

3 3/4 

11 7/8 

5 5/8 

6 

« Hill; 

3 13/16 

14 1/2 

5 11/16 

6 

3 13/16 

16 

5 11/16 

8 

123/4 7 
129/1): 
121J* - 

4 

13 3/8 

5 11/16 

5 15/16 

4 1/16 

12 3/4 

5 11/16 

5 15/16 

4 1/16 

12 1/8 

5 3/4 

5 16/16 

12 7/16 [ 

— 

— 

— 

—- 


— 

— 

— 

— 

_ ? 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ i 


Source: Finance and Credit Corporation 


AMMAN (Star) — Prices on 
Wednesday 12 February. 1986 
were as follows: 

18 ct.. JD 3.100 per gramme 
21 ct.. JD 3.650 per gramme 
24 ct.. JD 4.800 per gramme 
One kilogramme (8999) JD 
4,050.000 

Ounce JD. 150.000 

Gold Sterling.... JD 29.600 
(Central Bank) 

Rashadl Pound..,, JD 26.000 
(Seven grammes) 


Source: Youalf Abu Sara, 
Jewellare, Amman.. 


Advertise In 

Call tel: 

6641S3/4, 684131/2 


CENTRAL TENDER 
No. 3/86 


Construction of the Compulsory Schools/ The Sixth Education 
'Project. . 

The contractors who had been qualified previously for the Sixth Education Project 
end wining to participate In the following bid are requested to get bid documents from 
the project directorate, Ministry of Education from 8/2/1986 with the following con¬ 
ditions: / • 

1. The Sixth Education Project Is partially llnanced by rne internatlonal Bank for the 

:/ Reconstruction and Development, and the compulsory schools were divided Into 
, ; . ten groups and this tender bulidlnga constllutethe eighth group. ! v " 1 

2. Description of the announced tender;. • • ; >...• • 

■j ;Nb : 3/ae which Include: the coneiructton bf compulsory schoole af'the following 


1. : itebaLAzhodr : . 

T ■ ■ ./.• 

. .3, Hay Alamawi •••’.: .•••' : " ’• : 'i :•; : •• /•! ?...•:';;.. ' f,.-';'• 

-With ah arda of, 14.600.m 2 . :1 '«■ • •.* ;wy: 

;% Prided of,the documents and lender bond as foirbWst '/. •('.' i&V-J 




EXCHANGE 

RATES 

t? 

V 

i 

fr 

. 

buy 

sell | 

US dollar 

.362 

m j 

Sterling pound 

.510 

.620 I 

German mark 

.152 

.153 f 

French franc 

.049 

.060 £ 

Swiss franc 

.177 

.180 } 

Dutch guilder 

.132 

.135 : 

Italian lira (1000) 

.216 

.226 5 

Swedish kroner 

.046 

m i 

Saudi rlyal 

.099 

.100 5 

Kuwaiti dinar 

1.266 

1.271 { 

UAE dirham 

.098 

m I 

Egyptian pound 

.202 

.208 

Syrian lira 

.024 

.026 S 

Iraqi dinar 

.345 

.365 ? 

Omani rlyal 

.930 

.946 


Important factors control eco 


■Continued from page 11 

As regards technical education, 
despite Its great Importance in 
boosting the economic end social 
development process In the King¬ 
dom, there are some areas of 
weakness. Laok of institutions to 
provide vocational training to 
youth who could be employed in 
the Industrial and other service 
sectors, Is one of the reasons for 
dependence on foreign manpower. 
While there are not enough Job op¬ 
portunities to accommodate the 
surplus graduates from the com¬ 
munity colleges and universities. 

What has actually worsened 
this problem Is the fact that many 
people do not show Interest In tak¬ 
ing, up such professions for social 
reasons. Also there are no finan¬ 
cialIncentives to encourage 
trainees to accept these profess¬ 
ions for the development of the 
.•country. 

' Natural resources ]■ 

There Is a remarkable shortage 
of water, resources In the Kingdom 
needed, for agriculture. Industry 
■and drinking. .Jordan laoks the 

iwllaMUU 1 t— .Hlonniiarlnn nauf 


oil Imports were valuedal# 
cent of the total imports r 1 
In 1984 It was 19 percent 

Transport sector b the 
consumer of fuel ott. H <*" 
about 77.5 per cent of 

and about 58 per cantol» 

demand of fuel oil. FdkJJJ 
rise In oil consumption jmj 
In Its prices over the law 
oil Imports bill Increaagd 
Hally. The oil irnpwwj 
amounted to 7B.0 
Kingdom’s total imports^ 
rise of teals In Jortanj^ 
a rise In the coat ol \m 

Mineral resources 

The country haa 

of minerals euch as 

potash, and cansl'yj 
erlals. Researches^ 
have ahowndapoaHe^ 1 ! 
erals IIKe Iron. oil. copp« 
marble rocks, etc 

It Is expected 

these minerals 
be sufflcent for . f 
ductlon for 

teohnlpal-kn^-^^S 
researches cameo 

ploratlon, no 


. ; Energy resources Iri ; Jordan * ere 
very, limited. They depend more on 
actor, energy arnf oil. Therefore the 
nation, fgreatlyv. depends on Im¬ 
ported energy .;—t pH and, oil der- 
Jyatlvas. ,The . .Import of . oil has 
,l%te|y ; Ihpreftsed; In the year i1976 


The mining * . 

prehenalve P la jJ fl 

resources W* 
technical and 
There la also a 
cai mappmypf. , 

Jobs. 


•.. .2.J •, ■ » ■■ 


Subscribe to the 


Wd enjoy!.rfull year of gbod rca^ 


^didby a fiill ywr of g dofl , 

K0, l 8qx- i JW,. Telephone 664/53 .fgjj . 

6fH 1321392 MEW* . : 


































British Higher Education Fair: 


16-19 February, 1986 






THE BRITISH COUNCIL through 
Its Education Counselling Service 
and In collaboration with its Rep¬ 
resentation In Jordan is mounting 
a British Higher Education Fair In 
Jordan from 16-19 February, 
where events will be staged at 
the Universities of Jordan and 
Yarmouk, and the British Council 
Office in Amman. 

The Fair Is one of a series of Ini¬ 
tiatives under taken by the British 
Council to foster contacts be¬ 
tween Jordanian universities and 
British universities and polytech¬ 
nics. and tho furtherance of odu- 
cationnt co-oporutlon. As part of 
this process, academic links have 
been concluded between the Univ¬ 
ersities of Jordan and Yarmouk 
with several universities in Britain, 
far example, Glasgow, Durham, 
Sheffield and the University of 
London’s Institute of Education, 
focusing on the exchange of 
academics, joint research pro¬ 
grammes. and special arrange¬ 
ments for PhD programmes. 

The British Higher Education 
Fair will be held under the patron¬ 
age of His Royal Highness Crown 
Prince Hassnn. Thirteen partici¬ 
pants from British universities and 
polytechnics will attend with a 
two-fold aim: to continue the edu¬ 
cational dialogue between the two 
countries, and to provide Informa¬ 
tion about the current British hi¬ 
gher education scene, in particu¬ 
lar, by demonstrating the range 
and flexibility of British degree 
courses. 

A special emphasis will be placed 
upon Engineering, Science and 
Technology, Computer Studies 
and Business Studies program¬ 
mes available at British universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics. Recent 
developments within the British 


PhD structure will also be high¬ 
lighted, especially the taught PhD 
which allows the student greater 
flexibility, combining research with 
coursework. 

At each venue an exhibition will 
be held displaying higher educa¬ 
tion materials including videos, 
prospectuses and information 
sheets designed to answer all 
types of enquiries about, for ex¬ 
ample, first degree and postgradu¬ 
ate degree courses, tertiary insti¬ 
tutions, tuition fees, accommoda¬ 
tion and the cost of living, medical 
services and student welfare. 

Seminars on topics such as, 
Access to Undergraduate Study’, 
’Postgraduate Education', and 
'Computer Studies' will also take 
place. There will also be ample op¬ 
portunity for (he counselling of In¬ 
dividual students. 

Tho emphasis will be on post¬ 
graduate study at the Universities 
of Jordan and Yarmouk, and on 
undergraduate study at the ses¬ 
sion field at the British Council on 
19 February. 

In short, the Fair will provide an 
Ideal opportunity for those who 
are interested in higher education, 
to obtain information, advice and 
guidance on higher studies in Bri¬ 
tain. 

British Higher Educa¬ 
tion Fair Participants 

• PROFESSOR DWA SHARP. Un- 
iverslty of Glasgow, Ramsay Pro¬ 
lessor of Chemistry (Inorganic 
Chemistry), and Coordinator of the 
Office for International Progra¬ 
mme. 

* Professor John Paul, Univers¬ 
ity of Strathclyde, Head of Bioen¬ 
gineering Unit. Because of the 
inter-disciplinary nature of his unit. 
Professor Paul has close links 
with other departments of the Fa¬ 
culty of Engineering and the Fa¬ 
culty of Science. He has a broad 
view of Bdence and technical sub- 


Seminars 

Jordan University 
Sunday 16, February 

Main lecture half, faculty of engineering 

12 noon An overview ol British Higher Education 
1.00 p.m. Postgraduate Education 

Monday 17, February 

Abdul Hamid Sharaf Hall, faculty of economics 
12 noon Management and Business Studies 

Main lecture hall, faculty of Engineering 

I. 00 pjn. Engineering Education 

Biology lecture hall, faculty of science 
.12 noon > Biological arid Environment Sciences 
3.00 p.m. Computer Studies ■. 

Yarmouk University 

Tpfeaday 18t February 

A\ Blrunl Building, faculty of science , 
Rodm233 ‘ \-- y 

II . 00 a.m. Postgraduate Education: ■• ' : ■ 

, 2.00 p.m. Biological and Environmental Science^ 
3.0Qp.nL Engineering Education • ■ 

Rbprii 387 

&Q0. i- Computer-Studies' ■ ■ 

3.00 .p.m. " Management and Business Studies ! 

British Council \ 

Wednesday 19, February * v 
Mein Hall 

4.00 p.m. Overview of British Higher Education 
6 00 o,m. Access to undergraduate study •• i 
6.00 p.m. BlologlcalandEnvironmental Studies' 
7.00 p.m. Computer Studies 


jecta, and also has considerable 
experience in the admission and 
progress of overseas postgradu¬ 
ate students. 

* Dr John W Cleaver, University 
of Liverpool, Senior Lecturer, De¬ 
partment of Mechanical Engineer¬ 
ing, specialising in thermo-dyna¬ 
mics and fluid mechanics. Dr 
Cleaver maintains close links with 
industry, and Is also Director of 
Undergraduate Studies and Senior 
Tutor In the Department of Mecha¬ 
nical Engineering. For the past 5 
years he has been Admissions Of¬ 
ficer of the Department. 

* Dr RMW Horner, University of 
Dundee, Head of the Department 
of Civil Engineering. As Postgradu¬ 
ate Admissions Tutor, Dr Homer Is 
familiar with the wide ranging 
needs of overseas students and 
how such needs can be met by 
British universities and polytechn¬ 
ics. His expertise also spans man¬ 
agement studies as well as en¬ 
gineering. 

Dr RCF Dye, University of 
Manchester, Senior Lecturer in 


Engineering, specialising in Fluid 
Mechanics. He Is currently Acade¬ 
mic Administrator of the Engineer¬ 
ing Department and has extensive 
experience of admissions. 

• Dr Ian G Alexander, University 
of Aberdeen, Lecturer in the De¬ 
partment of Plant Science who 
has, for a number of years, served 
as Convener to the Postgraduate 
Committee for the Faculty of 
Science and has experience in ad¬ 
missions and other matters re¬ 
lated to overseas students. 

Dr IM Bride, University of Man¬ 
chester Institute of Science and 
Technology (UMIST), Lecturer In 
Mathematics, Admissions Officer 
and Overseas Liaison Officer. Dr 
Bride has recently set up and run 
a bridging course for entry to 
undergraduate engineering cour¬ 
ses, and has wide experience of 
UMIST's taught Masters program¬ 
mes which provide an ideal means 
of entry to a PhD. 

* Mr Tony Powell, Wolverhamp¬ 
ton Polytechnic, Head of School of 
Computing and Information Techn¬ 
ology, and Dean of the Faculty of 
Science and Technology. 


Dr Peter Wright, Portae* 
Polytechnic Head (AcSJ? 
partment). Faculty of Hml 
and Social Sciences, and Cto 
man of the Communications M 
Information Committee. 

* Mr Graham Henderson 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne PolyiecK ' 
nic, Principal Lecturer, School of 
Business Analysis. 

* Mr DBT Jaynes, Quean Min 
College. University of London, 
gistrar, interested In postgraduate 
taught and research programme *•* 
particularly In the Sciences (ft. 
ology. Chemistry, Mathemafici 
Physics), Engineering (Civil, Me* 
anical, Aeronautical, MateriftJ 
and Laws. 

* Mr ID Fyfe, University ol Si- 
ford, Assistant Registrar in] 
Overseas Officer who has exper- ■ 
ience of overseas admissions and 
welfare. 

* Mr J Rushton, University ol 
Warwick. Deputy Registrar, inter¬ 
ested in the external (distance' 
learning) MBA, TEFL, poslgrafc 
ate courses, management courses 
and the Higher Education Founda¬ 
tion Programme. 



British HigherEducation in the eighties 
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By John Belcher 
Queen Mary College, 
University of London , 

THE 1960s and the 1970s wit - 1 
nessed a tremendous growth of 
British tertiary education, through 
the expansion of universities and 
the new polytechnics. In turn, the 
country's outstanding reputation 
for educational excellence at¬ 
tracted many students from over¬ 
seas, and some 58,600 were stu¬ 
dying for degrees In 1977/76. 
They were attracted, too, by the 
relatively low cost of higher edu¬ 
cation. 

In I960 the British gov¬ 
ernment Introduced the policy of 
'full-cost' feeB for non-EC 
students, where previously all 
students had been eligible to sub¬ 
sidised rates. This provoked an 
international outcry, and reaction 
was especially strong in Cyprus, 
Malaysia and Hong Kong; coun¬ 
tries that sent large numbers of 


their students to Britain for higher 
education. 

In response to these criticisms , 
the government has since Intro¬ 
duced a new scholarships 
scheme, and enhanced existing 
ones, with a special emphasis on 
Commonwealth countrlea where 
the number of students coming to 
Britain decreased from 43,400 In 
197B/79 to 27,370 in 1983/&4. 

But there were other repurcuss- 
lons to the new policy, and when 
In 1960/61 the government res¬ 
tricted financial grants to the univ¬ 
ersities. the Universities Grant 
Committee responded by basing 
contributions on the number of 
domestic students at each institu¬ 
tion. Those universities with rela¬ 
tively high numbers of overseas in¬ 
stitutions were dealt quite a blow. 
A way out was to attract more 
overseas students, and suddenly 
universities found themselves 
competing with each other. 

In many ways, this process has 
developed positively: through bet¬ 
ter promotional materials, orga¬ 
nised market research,recruitment 
visits abroad, Improving access 
routes from secondary to higher 
education, augmenting special 
scholarship schemes, end en¬ 
hancing services for overseas 
students, such as presesslonal 
English, housing and health care. 
Many universities and polytechn¬ 
ics have been sensitive to the 
need to develop more flexible de¬ 
gree courses, and more taught 


postgraduate" programmes, with¬ 
out sacrificing quality. 

The trends, however, have not 
been completely trouble-free. A 
problem area has arisen through 
the subscription by some universi¬ 
ties to commercial organisations 
offering promotional and placeme¬ 
nt services, which have not al¬ 
ways proved to be entirely reput¬ 
able. Indeed, a few have suc¬ 
cumbed to bankruptcy. Another 
concern Is an Indication that cer¬ 
tain institutions are offering places 
to poorly qualified students, which 
could damage Britain's high stan¬ 
dard in the international educa¬ 
tional arena. More attention also 
needs to be given to the English 
language competency of students 
and their financial credentials. 

In recognition of the changes 
since 1980, the British Council 
has become more Involved with 
the promotion of British higher 
education abroad. In 1984 It set 
up an Education Counselling Ser¬ 
vice funded by subscriptions from 
volunteer universities and po¬ 
lytechnics, with offices in Hong 
Kong, Malaysia and Singapore 
which assist the counselling and 
placement of students. The 
scheme remains an experiment: 
other British Council offices pro¬ 
vide prospective students with 
education Information, but do not 
help with placement. 

The efforts of British universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics have been 
mainly pursued Individually. The 
need now is to consolidate prac 
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Students from King Saud University Riyadh, doing research 
Into trickle Irrigation at the National College ot Agricultural En¬ 
gineering, Sllsoe 

tlcea, possibly by developing and high rates of educatfonal Infla- 
codeB that govern marketing and “ on - But. as Britain continues to 
recruitment Initiatives. The pres- rationalise its educatfonal eer- 
sure has lessened a bit as Bri- vices, the need to attract over- 
tain’s principal rival the USA has 8Q as students, without diminishing 
been affected by the Increasing hf 9 h standards, grows in Impor 
International value of the dollar lance. 
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Newcastle upon Tyne Polytechnic 

Put Newcastle first... 

It could be the right place for your degree.or diploma course at one of the / 

biggest and most efficient centres of higher education in Britain - at the heart / 

of one of the liveliest and most attractive cities in Britain. / 

Technology, the Arts, Humanities, all the professions, one of the options ^ 

offered by our seven faculties could be right for you. - 

Further information about the many full time courses available can • 

The Academic Registrar ^ ^ 

J^J^castle upon Tyne 

I’LLLv:;:: jMwcAm.EUPONT'^ 

I Mh,:-'- POLYTECHNIC ..tJ 
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Dr Nassir Ai-Dln El Assad 

academic year who wish to join 
.Jho universities exceeds the num¬ 
ber of places the three universities 
f[®. o^ering. Consequently, 
students are forced io join Arab or 
foreign universities regardless of 
« r jlccreclibiUty. specializations 
offered or future demands of Jor¬ 
dan s labour market. As a result 
the market was flooded with gra¬ 
duates who were indigent in qual- 

The number of jobs created by 
various development plans and 
factual manpower requirements 
do not coincide with projections of 
higher education institutes. Addi¬ 
tionally, students In most of the 
cases tend to choose certain tra¬ 
ditional subjects due to several 
imposed factors. Therefore, the 
balance between demand and 
supply was toppled and this 
started to cause a serious prob¬ 
lem of unemployment among gra¬ 
duates of higher education insti¬ 
tutes. 

To face tho previously men¬ 
tioned problem and may others, 
the Coundl of Higher Education 


THE NECESSITY lor t’/cliriiiully- 
Irmnorl manpower in .loidiin's lab¬ 
our oiorki‘1 w;u; hi.-liirnl luisiiuj the 
■ mint,or of community collegia, in 
fifty-two with T’fjlti/ .slink'nlj, 
AM»-r Ih* ••‘.Jnlilislvnont of tho IJn- 
IVOI'jity of Joi-.l.-n .it tin: illiiI of 
Yaiitmuk Llim'.‘i ;itv in i!i7i. 
.irnl Mu\tl;ih in I'.iMI, .loll I:iri In-- 
«miu" |.i;u tly ooli '.ullicii.nl m hi- 
qlior n Ili<; j titni I'lii- total nuintiui 

Of r.tudi'lltj lti.il VA'in | Mir.-.i in ii | 

tin'll «:rliI' mIioi i :i| tin* Huiir ii v- 
* ii:-itli *? - Nl till' .H .’nil'll in. yi mi 
lu.'U.'ri'". Ims i•H hi'il 

ITi'ojhIi- Nil- In iii- nJ.air. i-.ipui.- 

ity of Iht: tfui.M' univi r'..itic!i. hi-jliiT 

eiliii -iliuii Mill lo> i*s* sumo jiiuli- 

tuiiiw. The big nijinl.ii-i of T.iwjihi 
graduates <it the end uf uvoiy 


was founded in 1002. Threo years 
later, tho Ministry of Higher Edu¬ 
cation was ostntjlishod to carry 
out several objectives among 
which is ‘providing the needs of 
development, economic, social 
and cultural plans with manpower, 
serving society and meeting Its 
demands in all kinds of specializa¬ 
tions." 

Throughout Iho years, the edu¬ 
cational system in Jordan has 
managed to make several achie¬ 
vements. In. 1 1 must of which me 
guaiililative Nil? need to improve 
n».' *|iI,ilily ^t the •'•iincalioii.il 
jy.ti.'in and . antiol ils piojOi:lions 
i*.. rising. Tin.- piulili-nis that the 
Mifii-itiy has to tackle me nuilli- 
t In ill -ci*.i<"•n.il Kni example, tx-himl 
the P*»ni giMlily of 'ii.nhi.itns lie 
fa "Ml iiM'iuib. A high .‘;u<:ial 
ct'iK em wit 1 1 st.-iUm tlial pn vails 
■ it fiK':.i'iit nli.ei 1 ; '.tndiiit:. |{.- 
W.in!:» i-erl.im l.ipn.-. and leads 
tliem [ 1.1 (liMi-ij.ud litli.'f. 

In >i boiirty Dial Vj degree 
urientfd. Io gel >i (juahlicalion in 
snnn; li.ipii,!i like tinginueiinq and 
modii.me in quite prostigious. 
Without any real in lei os I or ample 
consideration of expected ni.m- 
powC'i requirements. most ot Tovv- 
jitii holders one! up specializing in 
the* s um- field. Tho same status 
concerns leave their mark on hi¬ 
gher education institutes which 
generate slruclujl unemployment. 
A degree holder would never con¬ 
sider working ns a cleaner, tor ox- 
ample. At present, the discrepancy 
between supply of higher educa¬ 
tion institutes and actual demands 
of labour market cannot be disre- 
garded 

ln 1985. half of the 11518 en¬ 
gineers who were registered at 
the Association of Engineers are 
either electronic or civil engineers. 
The number of engineers is ex¬ 
posed to rise to 22.000 In 1988. 
Unfortunately, the real need for 
engineers specialized in certain 
fields such as bridge planning. Irri¬ 
gation and water studies, and so¬ 
lar systems is no! expected to be 
met. Although Jordan is an agri¬ 
cultural country, the number of en¬ 
gineers registered by the Associa¬ 
tion Mil 1983 Is 1917. The demand 
for agricultural engineers particu¬ 
larly those specialized in irrigation, 
fishery, farm machinery operation 
and forestry is rising. A shortage 
in these areas is predicted. 

Although the labour market in 
Jordan is dynamic and statistically 
hard to frame, a 1985 study by Dr 
Kbalid Shi yydeh, Dr Issa Ibrahim 
and Mr Adel Lulfi entitled “Popula¬ 
tion and Manpower" tried to pre¬ 
dict the needs of the market be¬ 
tween 1986-1990. After taking 
into consideration the various fac¬ 
tors that influence the market 
such as expansion, investment, 
immigration and mortality rate the 
data collected shows that demand 
for specialists, researchers and 
workers in agriculture, mineral 
Studies, transitional industries 
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Foreign students at a lecture 


and construction will be high. 

The Minister of Higher Educa- 
bon. Dr. Nassir El-Din El Assad 
tms pointed out In one of his spee- 
ches the importance of planning 
and constructing the concepts of 
the Individual. "The human being, 


tional planning that interacts with 
economical and social planning." 
He added that facing the real 
challenge requires offering enough 
places for Btudents and controlling 
the quality of higher education in¬ 
stitutes and their projections. 


l l ., UBin 0 i tl -“ . u, °" urujeciions. 

wno is the backbone of any future h®se tasks should be carried out 
planning, should be well-prepared, within the available and predicted 
This cannot be without educa- financial and human means. "The 


key for this difficult equals ’ 
said, "is wise planning andai 
lug courageous attitudes •? 
reject archaic concepts and-: 
nions that have prevailed & 
long time." 

Source: Ministry of Mf* 
Education 





^WILMINU AT i 0,8 »t number of modules!" 0 UUM Applications are processed cen- 

X Most first dearep* . traljy, which certainly saves a lot 

The Universl ty of Glasgow welcomes students from overseas, particularly from Jorf#} fochelwof Ar?s for | xarn ^ 8 Central^CoS 

There are currently about 11,000 students In the University of whom about 1,W * Scie nce ffl B A) or Bachelor (UCCA) and the Polytechnics Cen- 

from outside the United Kingdom. Of thetotalabout 1 loo m undertaking research? flrees denote a less inKn^ ^'Admissions System (PCAS). 
studying on courses leadlna to 3DOUt 1,5 ?,. are UnaertaK H ^se. whilst h 'pensive Guldellness are issued and can be 

Th e tiniuareu f 1!, 9 P^^aduate degrees or diplomas. I are awarded far^SSE deQr ? es obtalned - alon 9 with application 

..siws i'scwiis ss art ».-*<£as* wassa 

Jordan. nB corr «sponding departments In the two unive ^ tocomphio m,I nE JL* ake 4 ants are also required to provide 

At nmcant . . u ^ 8t 3 years, but lo^ar 6 ! 001 ^ 888 ev 'dence of English language 

ountancyand ScionM n |n 8 Lii de t E t8 in Qlasaow University are studying InM^ _ lons0r ln aome competence, 

one of the countries ni JhA a !iii!? r ^ are 165 8tudonts in the University whose if 0 .^; 
a wide range^of^subjecto. 6 Ea8tl Mo8t of the8Q are at Postgraduate level, ^ 

of^uT 3688 8tudents ars offered University accommodation at cost for their 1'^ 

elghfFacuUles^’Ma^DIvInltv ^nafn 868 ! 1 ^ f a P artments ln the Unlyeralty 
Includes Dentistry and M3 E " a , lne B r| ng, Law and Financial Studies, M adWW^ ^ 
dergraduate degrels ar^aJLi?^i! C en .£°' Soclal Sciences and Veterinary MadWJ* 
grees are olferld by ?esearch 8 (PhnV he 8 . wld ? ran « 8 of disciplines, rgfigft 

diplomas). Courses of soecihc tra^ninv, « niaSters) ? r by cour80WO I rk ISJr&T % 
pecinc training in many disciplines can also be offeree* j 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF GLASGOW 

SCOTLAND A 


BRITISH HIGHER education offers 
.y-.the overseas student excellence 
r in three areas: excellent choice of 
courses and institutions which suit 
a wide spectrum of tastes; excel¬ 
lent qualifications that are inter¬ 
nationally recognized and re¬ 
spected; and excellent facilities 
for study. 

Degrees can be taken at unlv- 
ersilles and polytechnics. There 
are 46 universities In the United 
Kingdom of which 36 are In Eng¬ 
land. 8 in Scotland, 2 In Northern 
Ireland and one In Wales. The Un¬ 
iversities of London and Wales are 
lederal: the former has about 40 
schools and institutions, and the 
University of Wales is composed 
ol seven constituent Institutions. 
The Universities of Cambridge, 
Leeds. London, Manchester, Ox¬ 
ford and Wales each have over 
10.000 full-time students. 

There are 30 polytechnics In 
England and Wales, and 16 corre¬ 
sponding Institutions In Scotland 
called central institutions. They 
were formed between 1909 and 
1973 by amalgamating major col¬ 
leges of technology, commerce, 
an and design. Degree work is 
largely conducted under the au¬ 
spices of the Council for National 
Academic Awards (CNNA) which 
conducts rigorous appraisals of 
degree courses offered. 

.i-P^Adegrew are equivalent to 
, ver3l 'y degrees, although many 
2SfiP h ® ve Professional and 
industrial backgrounds giving them 

wnrlH M 0n0SS ° f thS Outside 
I™ Man V Polytechnics adopt a 
modular approach to first degrees 

5 S,5 Ud ?i. nt ? flreater flexibility 

thtodl>n & heir stud 'es, and of 
neK? Ba ^^ programme if the 
S ? ? 00ree i8 awarded 
»» completion 
set number of modules. 
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University of Liverpool: Victoria Building built at the end of the Nineteenth Century 

Degrees of Excellence 


subjects, such as. medicine, den¬ 
tistry and engineering. 

Like universities, the polytechn¬ 
ics offer higher degrees at post¬ 
graduate diploma, masters and 
doctoral levels, either by taught 
coursework. or by pursuing super¬ 
vising study and research, or both. 

How to apply 
, First Degrees 

Plenty of time is needed for ap¬ 
plications. but first and foremost, 
decisions about courses and the 
institution of study must be made. 
The Compendium of University 
Requirements and the Polytechnic 
Courses Handbook both give a lot 
of useful information which Is best 
supplemented by consulting individ¬ 
ual university and polytechnic pro¬ 
spectuses. 


When applying through UCCA 
the nameB of five universities and 
the courses desired should be 
listed In order of preference. II the 
student Is not successful with his 
or her first choice, UCCA auto- 


taneously. with equal considera¬ 
tion given to each. 

Entries should reach UCCA or 
PCAS between 1 September and 
15 December of the year prec¬ 
eding study. Applications are then 


matlcallv oa^sas on th« Mrm ou, " u aiuu Y- ftppiicanons are inen 
■SSSidSL 0 ; JLT 1 On considered up to 3, March, during 


the second choice, and so on. On 
the other hand, applicants using 
PCAS should list four polytechnics 
in alphabetical order, and their 
choices will be considered simul- 


which time an unconditional or 
conditional offer might be made. 

In case of unsuccessful applica¬ 
tions all is not lost as the Continu¬ 


ing Applications Procedure (CAP) 
comes into play from 1 April to 15 
May when students are invited to 
submit a further list of four institu¬ 
tions and courses. A clearing per¬ 
iod then occurs until 20 Septem¬ 
ber when placement may be poss¬ 
ible, subject to vacancies. 

Higher Degrees 
Entrance standards for po 3 t- 

are h '9 h and com¬ 
petition for places keen, usually 

SHE? 0 . 8 2° otf first de 9 ree In the 
subject to be pursued at the hi- 

?hn„ilf V e f ‘ r r0 J Jpect,ve candidates 

should apply directly to the univ¬ 
ersity or polytechnic of their 

2?25 e ? f nd 'n order to obtain as 
much Information as possible be¬ 
gin to make enquiries at least 
twelve months in advance of the 
proposed date of admission. There 
are no formal closing dates for ap¬ 
plications, but January or Febru¬ 
ary are good, safe, targets. 

Entry Clearance into 
the United Kingdom 

In order lor an Individual to enter 
the United Kingdom Io pursue 
full-lime study, entry clearance 
must be obtained prior to depar¬ 
ture. An entry clearance will be 
granted il the applicant produces 
evidence which satisfies the entry 
clearance officer that ho/she has 
been accepted for a course of 
study, which involves at least 15 
hours a week ol organised day 
time study, at a university or po¬ 
lytechnic. Evidence is also re¬ 
quired to show that the applicant 
can meet the cost of the course, 
maintenance and accommodation, 
and that of any dependants during 
the course, without working and 
without recourse to public funds. 

Further information about en¬ 
try clearance procedures can be 
obtained from: 

The Consular Section 
British Embassy 
Amman 
Tel: 641281-8 

Open Sunday to Thursday, 
0830-1330 hours 
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AND WHArirHAS TO^FFEFf PLEASE CoS?aA?° UT ™ E UNIVERSITY ° F ^ i 
PROFESSOR D.W.A. SHARP" at B^ISH HIGHER EDUCATION 


A. science class at the Yarmouk University, frbld, Jordan 


the office for INTERNATIONAL programmes 

Ol UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
GLASGOW G12 8QQ, SCOTLAND 
: TEL: 041^339-8855 (EXT. 5185/5290) 
041,330-5185 . 

TITI r£ 41 * 330 “ 5290 

TELEX: 777070 UNIGLA 




GRADUATE STUDY IN 
SCIENCE & ENGINEERING 

THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL is one of the largest science based 
universities in the U K. II offers a very wide range of postgraduate study to 
well qualified science and engineering graduates. 

There are research opportunities in all branches of science and enoineerina 
including: 

Mathematics and the Physical Sciences 

Earth Sciences 

Life Sciences 

Materials Science 

Civil Engineering 

Electrical and Electronic Engineering 
Mechanical Engineering 

Many of the projects underway are at the forefront of recent developments in 
these subjects for example: 

Biotechnology 
Polymer Chemistry 
High Energy Physics 
Communications 

Coastal and Offshore Engineering 
Automated Industrial Electronics 

A number of departments combine to offer interdisciplinary projecls. The 
University provides first class research facilities. Students receive training in 
the most advanced techniques in well equipped laboratories with access to 
powerful computer facilities. 

Many departments also offer postgraduate courses which lead to the award 
of a Master Degree or a Diploma. The courses range from conversion 
courses in Computing and related subjects, to Microelectronics Systems and 
Telecommunication. Environmental Civil Engineering. Power Plants and 
Energy Related Studies and Advanced Manufacturing Systems All courses 
can lead onto a postgraduate research programme. 


Full details of all the available projecls and courses may be obtained from: 

The Registrar 
The University of Liverpool 
POBox 147 
Liverpool, UK., 

L693BX 


students Share a joke at 
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English Language For Study In Britaii 


Testing. The principal test of Eng- 
lisn language ability for overseas 
students intending to study m a 
British university or other instilu- 
h 'B hor education is [lie 
ELTS (English Language Testing 
Service) operated by the British 
Council and the University of 
Cambridge Local Examinations 
Syndicate. The test is recognised 
by governmental, academic and 
professional bodies in the UK for 
admission purposes. 

What is tho El.TS? The tnsl is 
designed to cover tho I;iikju;u|o 
and language study skills needed 
for courses of study and therefor.! 
makes imu of tho kind of whiten 
material and tasks that will he met 
r>n a higher education course The 
ELTS has been designed to build 
up a profile of tho different langu¬ 
age skills. It is not a test ol knowl¬ 
edge of grammar, assessment 
does nut depend upon reaching n 
fixed pas.s mark, file lest is de¬ 
signed to show how ability in Eng- 
li'ih is related to the language de¬ 
mands of particular courses. 


The system has five sub-tests: 


Goncral 


Modular 


1 Reading Comprehension 

2 Listening Comprehension 

1 Study Skills 

2 Writing Tasks 

3 Interview 


minutes 

40 

30 


There are six versions of the 
test according to field of study: 
Life Sciences. Medicine. Physical 
Sciences. Social Sciences and 
General Academic. The results are 
reported on a Test Report Form. 


OVERALL (AVERAGE) 
BAND SCORE 


Moduli* ciMured 


I Cii>iirT.il AcaiJumii: 2 Life Sciences 3. Medicine 
4. Physical Sciences 5. Social Studies 6. Technology 


Pr ° ,lk ' , i? 2 M2 M3 

PVwlimi) (Liitcning>(Study) (Writing! {InUxw-w) Total 


This form provides a score for 
each subtest and an overall (aver¬ 
age) band score. The scores de- 
sclbe nine levels of language abil¬ 
ity from Band 9 - fully functional 
command of the language, equiva- 
® nt to educated native speaker to 
Band t unable to communicate in 
English. 

R ijl® ^ LTS ° an b A e taken at the 
British Council in Amman. Testing 
sessions are held on Thursdays 
roughly twice a month. Further in¬ 
formation and appointments may 
be obtained from the English 
Language Teaching Registrar. Mrs 
AzfzJen. Telephone 636147/8 
624686 & 638194. 

Teaching 

For those interested in learning or 
improving their English for study 
purposes the main choice is be¬ 
tween learning in Jordan or In Bri¬ 
tain. 

English Teaching at the British 
Council. 

English Language classes are 
also held regularly at the British 
Council, from where further details 
can be obtained. 

English Teaching In Britain. 

1 Language — Private 
Schools — Local Authority 
2. University 
pre-sessional 
English 

Language Schools 

The British Council operates a Re¬ 
cognition Scheme which provides i 
a regular inspection of schools to i 
monitor standards and professfo- < 


na 'r%- Th0 majority of cm,, , 
which have been 

SKATES**! 

for Recognised English Si ; 
Teachmg Establishments 


UNIVERSITY OF SALFORD 


ARELS-FELCO issue agufe.. 
these schools: 'Learn EnC'- 

Britain’which provides fuKt'i 
of the courses they offer. 

A number of Lnrai cn 
A uthorities oils eS,^' 
courses at their 
leges or Colleges of rSSb 

“r,h° a n n rjasEJ 
■£**,«*—-St 

, J eta J s ara available in (ha R 
hsh Council booklet ' 
Authority Courses in English^ 
Overseas Students." 9 ’ . 

British Universities operate Lane ■ 

age Centres where studnels % 
follow a preliminary course beta 
beginning their academic slid!; S 
m some cases language foil* 
may continue during the aca<for- 
programme. 

Some university language «,:•; 
tres offer courses In Specialist-; • 
English (e.g. medical English). 

The British Council brt'f l 
Short Courses in TEFL. EFLs'c; 
ESP' provides further details, j 

Full details and assistance a?: • 
available from the Educallon Infer-: 
mation Centre of the British Go* ■ 
cil Library. ! 


ates are employed world wide We of tar I P r °!® sslonal| y ^a'lfied gradu- 
and postgraduate programmes’ of stSdy main?y in 96 ° f under 9 radu ^ 

Science and Engineering 

B„« .*> ... Administration, *.«, and Accdnntin., Ennnnmm., G m, 9r . phy „ odern Unslw , 

Ou, MA/MSc taught courses (ot 12 or 24 months duration) include: 


Advanced Chemical Engineering 

Applied Biology 

Biochemistry 

Business Studies 

Chemistry 

Analytical Chemistry 

Applied Heterocyclic Chemistry 

Radiochemistry, Radiation Chemistry 

& Nuclear Technology 


Thermal Analysis 
Computer Science 
Economic Development 
Electronic Control Engineering 
Environmental Resources 
Geography 
International Studies 

Tronic S ? C c 0r . Econ omics 
Transport Engineering & Planning 

Transnnrf s. _ a 


T ” 051 11 ’y « riannina 

Transport & Development 

a . . ar| d also 

Applied Linguistics with special reference to the Arab World t , „ , 

Arab world Translation (English/Arabic/English) 

Research Programmes to MSc. MPhil, and PhD are avaiiahi* 4 ^ 

Preparatory and English language courses of 3 6 9 and 1 ^ d ®P artm ents. 

Special Studies Unit. y * J and 12 mon ths duration are offered in our 

^Residential Accommodation normally no problem 
Student Welfare and Counselling Service. 

For further Information write giving brief details of your education and specifying the tvoo m . CAI1 

type of course and subject which Interests you to the:- 
Overseas Student Office, Room 106 R vaMnr'* ^ 

__ UnlV6rS,ty ° f Sa,ford ’ Sa,ford «6 4WT. EnotalfSK 668680 Q^SULIB 
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STUDYING ABROAD Is an expen¬ 
sive business, and whilst It is 
deemed by many as a worthwhile 
investment for the future, many 
factors need to be considered be¬ 
fore taking the plunge. Not least, 
whether the place of study offers 
good value for money in terms of 
quality and economy. 

The alnglemost important el¬ 
ement of the overseas study 
package Is the fee since this is 
paid as a lump sum at the begin¬ 
ning of each academic year. As 
can be imagined wide variations 
oxist when comparing countries. It 
Is often thought that studying in 
Britain Is considerably more ex¬ 
pensive than, say, the USA where 
some 3.000 accredited institutions 
offer first degree courses. The 
fees, however, vary enormously 
and degrees normally take four 
years to complete. On the other 
hand, the advantage of Britain Is 
that many first degree courses 
take only three years, and the 
standards are consistently high 
and comparable to each other. 

The fees need to be checked 
with individual universities and po¬ 
lytechnics, but broad guidelines 
give a good Indication of expected 
amounts. Fees for undergraduate 
and postgraduate programmes will 
normally approximate to £3,150 
for arts courses, E4.150 for 
f^. 0 courses, and £7,650 in 
L h «2' nlca J y® ar8 of courses in 
sciences’ dent 8try and veterinary 

Students at Oxford and Cam- 
5 ™J b a, f° hav ® to pay significant 
college fees. There are excep- 
wons, and the fees at the two un- 
J?! ,l8 ® , n Northern Ireland are 
SKB» ,Q wer. Th ® University 
of Buckingham's first degree cour¬ 
ses take two calendar years, with 

terfcPiEn year ' wlth a tuition 
»of £4,700, per annum. Prices 

Quoted are for 1986/86. 

Apart from fees, living expenses 
represent a large chunk of of the 


overaB eosts. in Britain some 
E4.000 is needed for a single per¬ 
son annually. £5.000 for a couple 
and £600 to £1.000 for each child. 
This should cover rent, heating, 
fighting, food, dally fares, medical 
cover and basic necessities. The 
figures are averages and some 
may find they can live more 
cheaply, while others may be able 
to afford a more extravagant 
Iffe-style. 

Finding accommodation can be 
the biggest headache on arrival 
although universities have Accom¬ 
modation Officers to help out Un¬ 
iversities provide residential col¬ 
leges, halls of residence, houses 
for small communities of single 
students, and flats for married 
students, and Polytechnics have 
student hostels. Places fin up 
quickly, so it Is advisable to apply 
to the Accommodation Officer im¬ 
mediately on notification of accep¬ 
tance onto a course. 

Other types of accommodation 
Include lodgings, advertised in lo¬ 
cal newspapers, newsagents and 
sub-post office windows. These 
are usually bed-sitting rooms In a 
private house and rent is paid 
weekly, fortnightly or monthly. In¬ 
cluding breakfast or 'half-board', 
that is. breakfast and evening 
meal. 

Bed-sitters consist of one room 
with cooking facilities or a shared 
kitchen and bathroom for students 
who prefer to cook their own food. 
These are usually rented out by 
private owners who advertise 
them in the same way as lodgings. 

Flat-sharing is also a possibility, 
but self-contained flats are rela¬ 
tively scarce and comparatively 
expensive, although they offer 
scope for greater freedom and In¬ 
dependence. Most flats are fur¬ 
nished: rented unfurnished flats 
are almost impossible to find. 

Deposits may be asked for In 
addition to rent in advance, but by 
law these should not exceed two 
months' rent. It is best to find out 
what the deposit Is for, whether It 
Is against damage other than nor¬ 
mal wear and tear, or instead of 
notice In case of leaving without 
giving the required amount of 
warning. A receipt should be given 
stating the reaeon for the deposit 
and if it is returnable on vacating 
the accommodation. 

An expensive item in many 
countries is the cost of medical 
health cover. An Important factor 
to bear in mind is that for those i 


overseas visitors who stay in Brl- 
taki for longer than six months In 
order to study, access to medical 
servicesJs free. Britain's National 
Health Service (NHS) provides a 
comprehensive range of services 
designed to promote improvement 
to the health of people, and for the 
prevention, diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of illness. There are. how¬ 
ever, minimal statutory payments 
for medicines, spectacles and 
dental care. 

It is therefore advisable to regis¬ 
ter with a doctor soon after arrival 
In Britain. Many universities and 
polytechnics have their own 
Student Health Centres which are 
convenient and easily accessible 
For treatment under the NHS the 
local doctor should be visited first, 
unless in an emergency which wili 
be dealt with by the Casualty De¬ 
partment of the nearest hospital. 

A word about remaining costs- 
money should be allowed for 
books, equipment and clothing, 
airfares to and from Jordan, and 
for trips and travel within Britain 
as well as other leisure activities 
such as the cinema or theatre, or 
sport, whether as a participator or 
spectator. For not only is studying 
abroad a treniemdous educational 
experience, but it also provides an 
excellent opportunity for broaden¬ 
ing cultural horizons. The tables 
on this page give a more detailed 
idea of the cost of studying in 
Britain, and what can be gained 
form the investment, as well as 
making comparisons with some 
olher countries. 
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A student at work at the University of Manchester Institute of 
Science and Technology (Umlst) 


University 
of Aberdeen 

THE UNIVERSITY offers a wide range of study op¬ 
portunities. 

Undergraduate (first degree) courses 


Are available in a wide choice of subjects in Arts and 
Social Sciences and Science, also Agriculture, Divin¬ 
ity, Engineering, Forestry. Land Economy. Law and 
Medicine. 

Postgraduate taught courses 

The following taught masters courses usually of 
one year* duration are available: 

Agricultural Economics; ‘Analytical Chemistry; 'Ani¬ 
mal Nutrition; Animal Production; Biblical languages; 
Christianity in the non-Western World; Clinical Phar¬ 
macology; Clinical Psychology; Crop Science; Ec¬ 
ology: English Language as a literary medium; Hu¬ 
man nutrition; ‘Immunology; Information technology; 
Instrument design; ‘Mathematics: ‘Medical physics: 
‘Modern botanical methods; Modern German stu- 
dies;Natural Philosophy; Petroleum Geology, Region 
and nation in literature; Rural and Regional Resour¬ 
ces planning; Scottish Literature; Silicate and solid 
state ‘chemistry; ‘Soil science; Strategic studies. 

Diploma courses which may be of interest to 
students who are not eligible for admission direct to 
a masters degree are available in the subjects indi¬ 
cated by a * 

Postgraduate Research 

Research topics for PhD degrees (3 years) and Mas¬ 
ters Degrees (1 year) are available in all the sub¬ 
ject areas above: also in Computing Science, Educa¬ 
tion, Engineering, Forestry, Georgraphy, Land Eco¬ 
nomy, Languages, Pre-clinical and biological scienc¬ 
es. 

For further information please contact Dr. Ian J. 
Alexander who will be taking part in the 

British Higher Education Pair or write to Mr. 
DK Yule (j). Deputy Registry Officer, University of 
Aberdeen, Aberdeen AB9 1FX, Scotland. 
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A route to research 

MSc degree by examination and dissertation 


By Dr. Iain M Bride, UMIST 

RESEARCH STUDENTS study- 
ing Science or Engineering in a 
British University are usually pre¬ 
paring for the degree of Master of 
Science (MSc) or Doctor ol Philos¬ 
ophy (PhD). An MSc degree nor¬ 
mally takes between 1 and 2 
years to complete while a PhD will 
require between 3 and 4 years af¬ 
ter the completion of n first degree 
(BSc). 

Thore are two distinct typos of 
Master's degree. On tho ono hand 
Is the "MSc by Research" for 
which n student undertakes a sub¬ 
stantial piece of research work 
under tho supervision of an indi¬ 
vidual member of staff, presents a 
written thesis and takes an oral 
examinations tho work. The other 
Master s degree Is that of “MSc 
by Examination and Dissertation" 
which is described below. 

It is worth noting that in many 
universities all students taking a 
degree by research have to regis¬ 
ter in the first year for a Master's 
degree and their progress is re¬ 
viewed at the end of that year. 
The majority who wish to do so 
then transfer to a PhD; however 
those who are unable or do not 
wish to continue with the demand¬ 
ing requirements of a PhD are able 


to submit the results of their first 
l year's research and, assuming 
this is of a satisfactory standard, 
are able to obtain an MSc degree, 
in this way the MSc can be re¬ 
garded both as a very worthwhile 
degree in its own right and also ns 
a safety net for those who are un¬ 
able to complete a PhD. 

The second type of Master's 
degree is that of MSc by "Exami¬ 
nation and Dissertation" and is 
one which has proved particularly 
attractive to many students In 
Science and Engineering, particu¬ 
larly those from overseas. In parti¬ 
cular. it has been found to be an 
ideal preparation for students 
wishing to take a PhD degree. For 
this type of MSc degree a student 
spends the first two terms (from 
October to March) attending a 
range of lecture courses and ass¬ 
ociated practical laboratory 
classes which are thou formally 
examined at tho end of April. Foll¬ 
owing this, tho student undertakes 
a practical or theoretical project 
and submits a idutailod report of 
tfiis study. The award of the de¬ 
gree is based on both the rosulte 
of the examination and the quality 
of the project. 

A particular attraction of such a 
degree, especially for some over¬ 
seas students, is the wide range 
of modern laboratory equipment 
and the considerable research ex¬ 
perience of the teaching staff in 
British Universities. 

A third advantage of some such 
MSc courses is that students are 
able to modify the subject in which 
they took their first degree and 
develop a second (usually comp¬ 
lementary) fiefd ol study. For ex¬ 
ample one student whose first de¬ 
gree was in Mathematics might 
take an MSc In Control Engineer- 
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Research in low temperature matrix Isolation system 






ing while another with a first de¬ 
gree In Chemistry might take an 
MSc in Computation. In these 
cases the MSc courses would be 
specifically designed to enable 
students to change their direction 
of study and to combine their ex¬ 
perience of both disciplines so 
that they develop a breadth and 
depth of knowledge which It would 
otherwise bo difficult to obtain. 

Such an MSc degree can be re¬ 
garded either as complete in Itself 
or else as a preparation for 
research for a PhD. In the latter 
case the period of research would 
normally be from 2 to 3 years after 
completing the Master's degree. 
One route which is followed by 
some overseas students is to take 
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The University of Dundee 
welcomes you to study 


Science 

Engineering and AppJied Science 
Environmental Studies 
Law, Accountancy and Business 
Finance 

Social Sciences 
Arts 

Medicine, Dentistry 


Please write for undergraduate or post¬ 
graduate prospectus 


Co-ordinator Overseas Students 

University of Dundee 

Dundee, Scotland 

Dpi 4 HN, Great Britain 

Telex: 76293 ULDUND G 

Telephone: (0382) 23181 ext. 4593 
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Dr R.M.W. Horner, 
Head of the Dept, of 
Civil Engineering 


an MSc by Examination and Dis¬ 
sertation, to return home for two 
years (perhaps to lecture or gain 
industrial experience) and then to 
return for a PhD, thus gaining the 
maximum value and benefit from 
the research system of a British 
University. 

Most universities offer such 
MSc degree courses and the 


range of subjects Is very large and 
varied. In UMIST, for example, 
there are thirty such courses cov¬ 
ering many disciplines and attract¬ 
ing graduates from over sixty 
countries. By writing Jo several 
universities for details of their 
Master's programmes, a student 
should be able to find the ideal 
course to provide the foundation 
for a successful research career. 


PORTSMOUTH 


Applications are invited from Jordanian students interested in 
P °3 r ! n J r !J e8 of atudy at 0,ther undergraduate or postgraduate 

level, full-time or part-time. 

FIRST DEGREE AND DIPLOMA COURSES 

Portsmouth Polytechnic offers a full range of degree and 
courses including engineering, tha sciences, 
f™ *- Ure ' surve y in 9* management, business studies, 
ounting, economics, social studies, computing and 
information systems. 

POSTGRADUATE COURSES 

The postgraduate courses available on a full-time or part-time 
oasis include MSc Biodetarioratlon of Materials, MSc Control 
lecnnoiogy, MSc Signal Processing, MSc Microwave Solid State 
rnysics, Diplomas In Architecture, information Systems, 
nagement Studies, Personnel Management, Statistics. 

PORTSMOUTH 

““ of Portsmouth on the south coast of England 
"■««! of amenities including extensive sporting 
fine* /- tU * B ^ Ctis8, the n orth of the city, there is a sweep of 
u trV fro ^T the New For0St to the Sussex Downs, with 
i? * at *n shbourna and Porchester. The cathedral cities 
finT*. t! Y^ VVInchester and Salisbury are within a 60 mila 
SfS T ' ie , M2 ] motorway links Portsmouth to Southampton 
w Elf, London (Waterloo) Is only 90 minutes away by train 
fmm iwX serv ?^' Passenger and car-ferry services operate 
Trom Portsmouth Harbour to the Isie of Wight and to the north- 
wesi coast of France. Ryde on the Isle of Wight is only 7 minutes 
away by hovercraft from the Portsmouth beach of Southsea. 

SERVICES 

U.dJ?! lyt0cbnic J 6 P roud of Its student services Including 
sfirvirac c ° u HSQlling, careers advice and accommodation 

studLt^xpe 8 rIen C a UdB,lt raPP ° rt and the riChnBSB °' 

POLYTPri!L a «o 9 »V 0m The ^rtant Registrar PORTSMOUTH 
Y1 fcCHNIC, Museum Road, Portsmouth P012QO, England. 


POLYTECHNIC 







Books available at the 
British Council Library 

?. Higher Education in the Un- „ Directory o( First Degroo and 
lied Kingdom: A handbook for diploma ot Higher Education 
students and their advisers. Courses 


• The compendium of univers- 
lly entrance requirements for 
first degrees In the United King¬ 
dom. 


• Scottish university entrance 
guide. 

• How to apply for admission 
to a university. 

• Directory of Postgraduate 
and Post Experience Courses. 


Q Higher Education in the Un¬ 
ited Kingdom: A handbook for 
Students and their advisers 

• International Guide to Quali¬ 
fications In Education (1985) 


• Polytechnic Courses Hand¬ 
book: Full-time and Sandwich 
Advanced Courses, England and 
Wales. 



THE BRITISH Council celebrated 
its fiftieth anniversary in 1984, 
and since it was founded in 1934 
by Royal Charter, it has come to 
gain much experience In its 80 
representations overseas. Its main 
aim Is. 'to promote cultural, educa¬ 
tional and technical co-operation 
In Britain and other countries.' 

The concept of mutuality 
strongly underlies the impetus of 
the council's operation in Jordan 
which was established In 1948. 
For example, over the years 


strong ties have been forged with 
the Jordanian universities, and 
more recently several link arran¬ 
gements have been concluded 
with British universities, one of the 
objectives of which is to activate 
the exchange of academics and 
scholars between the two coun¬ 
tries. 

Education is a principal concern 
of the British Council, and the of¬ 
fice in Amman contains an Educa¬ 
tion Information Centre located in 



the library, which offers advice, in¬ 
formation and general guidance to 
prospective students who wish to 
study in Britain. 

Direct placement of students is 
not possible since undergradu¬ 
ate admissions are processed by 
central councils, and postgraduate 
applications are best encou¬ 
raged to the institution concerned. 
It is possible, however, to advise 
individuals on application proc¬ 
edures, and to point out to them 




the direction of information most 
uppropriate to their needs. 

The Centre holds university and 
polytechnic prospectuses, videos, 
reference books as well as infor¬ 
mation sheets and qualifications 
required, fees, cost of accommo¬ 
dation. medical services, and 
student welfare. 

The Education Information Cen¬ 
tre is therefore equipped to an¬ 
swer a vast array of enquiries on 
all aspects of higher education in 
Britain, and all are welcome to use 
the service during library hours: 
Saturday-Wednesday 0830-1330 
and 1530-1800, and Thursday 
0830-1330 and 1600-1800 
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British Council In Amman 



• UMIST, The University of Manchester Institute of 
ocience and Technology, is one of the outstanding univ¬ 
ersities in Britain offering courses in Pure and Applied 
sciences, in Engineering and in Management. 

• UMIST has one of the highest proportions of postgradu¬ 
ate students in any British University, reflecting its inter¬ 
national reputation as a centre for research. 

•Students from some eighty countries are studying for 
°Sc, MSc or PhD degrees. In addition to the academic de¬ 
partments there is an English Language Teaching Centre 
offering a wide range of pre-registration courses to assist 
students to improve their English. 


• |f you would like details of any course write to Dr. I. M. 
Bride, UMIST, PO Box 88, Manchester M60 IQD, England. 


UMIST 


Centre of Excellence 

Undergraduate and Postgraduate pro 
grammes are available in 


Biochemistry 
Building Engineering 
Chemical Engineering 
Chemistry 

Civil and Structural Engineering 
Computation 

Electrical Engineering and Electronics 

European Studies 

Language and Linguistics 

Management Sciences 

Mathematics 

Mechanical Engineering 

Metallurgy 

Ophthalmic Optics 

Paper Science 

Pure and Applied Physics 

Polymer Science and Technology 

Textiles 

and Postgraduate programmes in 

Control Systems 

Corrosion and Protection 

History of Science and Technology 

Instrumentation and Analytical Science 

Pollution Research 

Total Technology 
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Opportunities in 
British polytechnics 

for Jordanian students 


By Dr. Peler W.G. Wright, 
Portsmouth Polytechnic 


What are Polytechnics? 

THERE ARE :30 polytechnics In 
England and Wales. Theso wore 
established almost 20 ywars ago. 
often by the ;iiiink/;iriinlion of ex¬ 
isting colleges svilh long traditions 
ol teaching. Today they are nil 
large institutions with an average 
of 7000 students each. Like their 
equivalents in Scotland (Central 
Institutions} they offer a wide va¬ 
riety ol courses in most major 
subject areas, often with a marked 
vocational emphasis. Technology 
iind Scluncu {'10 per cent of 
student s) ami Administrative, 
Busmens ititvl Social Studies (.12 
pur cent} .«*■ purticiil.nly strong; 
hut polytechnics also mnku a sub¬ 
stantial contribution to tfio Visual 
Arts. Humnmtiou and Education 
(2d tier cent). 

What do Polytechnics 
teach? 

Four main kinds ol courses are 
likely to bo of interest to students 
from Jordan. 

* DEGREES such us BA. BSc, 
BEng or MEng whu:li wo studied 
by two-thirds of the full-time 
students in Polytechnics These 
courses. Insting 3 or 4 years, are 
validated by the Council for 
National Academic Awards (CNAA) 
which was set up by Royal Char¬ 
ter to ensure that standards are 
equivalent to those in British univ¬ 
ersities. 


Many polytechnic degrees in¬ 
clude n porlod of placement in in- 
cfuslry or commerce {'Sandwich 
degrees'), others have a modular 
structure enabling students to 
choose from a wide variety of 
courses and to study unusual 
combinations of subjects. Some 
dog rue courses offered, such as 
Surveying, Tourism, Art and de¬ 
sign and Sports Studios are little 
taught in British Universities. 

Five GCE passes, including two 
at A - level are normally required 
lor entry in polytechnics, although 
some courses may be prepared to 
accept equivalent qualifications. A 
high standard of written and 
spoken English is also needed. 

DIPLOMAS such as the Higher 
National Diploma and Bibiness 
and Technician Can noil qualifica¬ 
tions. Those are normally 2 year 
eonrsoK in scientific, technological 
and commercial subjects On com¬ 
pletion il is sometimes possible to 
transfer to dogruc courses. 

* POSTGRADUATE QUALIFIC¬ 
ATIONS such as the taught MA or 
MSc. or degrees like MPhil or PhD 
— which involve individual super¬ 
vised research. A good first de¬ 
gree is normally required for entry, 
but some courses rnny bo pre¬ 
pared to bo flexible rind place em¬ 
phasis upon experience at work. 

■ SPECIALLY DESIGNED 
COURSES are also run by Po¬ 
lytechnics, often for overseas 
students Such courses are 
usually designed at the request of 
u government department or brm 
and are tailor made to meet speci¬ 
fic needs. 
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The Library of Portsmouth Polytechnic (foreground) 


General 

All Polytechnics hove student 
accommodation in hostels and 
flats for some of their students, 
nnd give assistance to the other 
students in finding outside accom¬ 
modation. Each Polytechnic also 
has n Student Union; an organiza¬ 
tion elected by students to pro- 
virind sports, social and welfare 
facilities In addition, medical and 
counselling services are available 

Some Polytechnics also provide 
overseas students special cour¬ 
ses to improve their fluency In 
English before the main course 
begins. Others have arrangements 


with local colleges to study there 
for GCE 

Since the Polytechnics were set 
up, tens of thousands of overseas 
students have studied at them, in¬ 
cluding many from Arab countries. 
We who teach in Polytechnics be¬ 




lieve that this has helped our insti¬ 
tutions to become more inter¬ 
nationally minded and to make the 
educational atmosphere more sti¬ 
mulating. We look forward to wel¬ 
coming, and making friends with, 
more Jordanian students in the 
years ahead. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF MANCHESTER 


Manchester is the largest unitary University in 
lha Umlad Kingdom. It was founded in 1 880 
and its reputation and excallenl facilities for 
teaching and uiieatch are known around the 
wedd Tharo are ovor 1 1.0U0 full lime 
students in the University, 1 700 of whom are 
postgraduates. 

Undergraduate and postgraduate courses are 
offered across the full range of academic 
disciplines including: 

economic and social studies 
computer science 
engineering: 
aeronautical 
civil 

electronic and electrical 

mechanical 

nuclear 

Over 20 Jordanian atudonrs are currently 
enrolled al the Univar&ity. 

The John Rylands University Library of 
Manchester is ono of the largest end finest 
academic libraries in Britain, with over three 
million volumes and tho University of 
Manchester Rogionttl Computer Centre 
housoG Europe's largest computer. 



There are many social and cultural activities 
available including those run bv the flourishing 
International Society. Present tuition fees are 
al the minimum allowed by the UK 
government. 

A wide range of student accommodation is 
offered and we can guarantee a place in a 
University residence for ah unmarried 
undergraduates during the firsi year of their 
course. Pre-5B9sion English Language Courses 
are available. 

For full details, please consult: 

The Registrar 
(Ref. JS/J/86) 

Tho University 
Manchester 
MT3 9PL 
UK. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
STRATHCLYDE 

THE UNIVERSITY la situated on a compact city centre campue In 
Glasgow, Scotland. Glasgow enjoys a mild climate, excellent cul¬ 
tural facilities and beautiful surrounding countryside. Thera are 
currently 7800 full time students of whom 1350 are postgra¬ 
duates. 1200 students come from overseas. 

Pre University-course for General Secondary Certificate holders. 
Includes English language. Offered In conjuctlon with Glasgow 
University. 

Undergraduate and Postgraduate studies are offered in the foil- 

a subjects. Those marked* also have postgraduate Instruc- 
couraes. 

Faculty of Science 

Bloscience and biotechnology* (blo-chemlatry, biology, f QOd 
science*. Immunology, applied microbiology*), chemlatry (pur# 
and applied)*, computer science and microprocessor systems, 
forensic science* {postgraduate only), applied geology, horticul¬ 
ture, mathematics, metallurgy and engineering materials, phar¬ 
macy*, physics (pure and applied), physiology and pharmac¬ 
ology*. 

Faculty of Engineering 

Architecture and building science*; bioengineering* (P9 
chemical and process engineering*; civil engineering*; electrical, 
electronic and micro-processor engineering*; energy studies ipa 
only); environmental health; Information technology 
mechanical engineering* (Including building services); mining 
petroleum engineering *; production engineering and h’anagomo- 
nt (Including computer Integrated manufacture*); ship ana ma¬ 
rine technology* (Including offshore engineering). 

Faculty of Arts and Social Studies 

English* (Including linguistics*), film and television studies, 9®o* 
graphy*, history, librarians hip*, modern languages (French, u®*' 
man, Italian, Russian*, Spanish), philosophy, politics , pev cn ‘ 
ology , sociology (plus many business subjects at ug level). 

Strathclyde Business School 

_.... 


tlon*« T" meni tinciuaing tourism'}, inaueirwi 

(DC oniwt i«E52?7r mana flement* (Including careers guidance 
aecratartfll .SIS® 1 . 0 ? 8y8lem0 ‘ (Including office automation' and 
S* SJSS M (PS onjy), law (Including buelneas law*), mar- 
reSeli* m f.?& of J? U8,neB8 administration (MBA)*, operational 
research , urban and regional planning* 

Mighar diploma course In prosthetics and orthotloa. 
AccmnmodBtlon available on campus or within easy walking dls 

Ush Htohl?«, B » 0 a ? callable from Professor John Paul at the Brl 
• n Higher Education Fair or from 

Gordon Dllworth 
International Office (Dept. J) 

University of Strathclyde 
Glasgow Q1 IXQ 
Scotland 

Tel: (041) 552 4400 

_ 1 Telex; 77472 UNSLIB G _ —■ 
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The Star Reporter Mary Phillips talked to nine Jordanians 
who graduated in Britain about their experiences. In particular 
(hey were asked: 

— why they had chosen Britain 

— whether they had any comments or criticisms either of the 
courses they had taken, or on further education in Britain gen¬ 
erally. 

— whether they had encountered any particular problems of 
adjustment to university life, or to life in Britain generally. 

— how they would evaluate the experience, looking back, and 
whether they would do it again. 


FOR MOST, the choice of Bri¬ 
tain for university was to some ex¬ 
tent predetermined because they 
had already taken 'A' level or OND 
courses there. One was there on a 
scholarship. Two commented that 
Britain was ‘nearer than the 
States' and most felt that speak¬ 
ing the language had influenced 
their choice. 

All were unanimous that they 
would do it again, and that the ex¬ 
perience had been a valuable and 
oniovahlB one. 

Nadia Abu Zeld look 'A' levels in 
Double Maths and Physics at Fit- 
ton Technical College near Bristol, 
,md then went to Leeds University 
to study Civil Engeering. She ob¬ 
tained her BSc. in 1983. She is 
now working in structural design 
ut the Consulting Engineering Of¬ 
fice at Jordan University. 

'! found the course very inter¬ 
esting. One thing I like about Bri¬ 
tish education is that they don't 
have quick formulae for every¬ 
thing. They go to the basis of the 
study So I feel a British graduate 
really understands his subject 
more than any other graduate." 

"I think 3 years is too short for 
an engineering course, and in fact 
at Leeds they have changed It 
now fo a 4 or 5 year course." 

' The professors were very help¬ 
ful all through the 3 years. There 
was only one problem. We didn't 
fiave any marks that counted for a 
degree in the 1st and 2nd year ex¬ 
ams I was lucky because l did 
well in the 3rd year, but other peo¬ 
ple who panicked in their 3rd year 
were not. It's unfair: If you've 
worked hard all the 3 years, why 
should only the 3rd year count? 
out the system of annual exams Is 
bom. Students work constantly 
wrong out the year, and they 
remember more than students 
wno are on the semester system. 

One of the nicest things about 
university was the Students' Un- 

SlJSSY h ad lots of facilities, and 
everything was much cheaper- 
‘Pooks, photocopying, even food. 

had a problem they 
JJJ® he , , P- p or instance, there 
2 ^ 9kl from the West Bank 
rpihn!? 3 */ 101 allow0d to leave to 
2 rn T L° E . r I a ! and t0 finish her stu- 
rn ih- »? ^ r ) l0n brought her case 
emml 8 . entlon of the British Gov- 

hein no ’ h anCl thSy werQ 0blB to 

nei P get her out." 

lip» P &?l e3 » 0rs at British universl- 
S, ar ® 8l, owed to have their own 

andthoU d th i? r own experience, 
Wen St 9 ive You live exam- 
Eh lhinQ8 ,h0 y had done, 
Jan Va,uab,e ' Here m Jor- 
pS B R ar L? no1 allowed to have 

Kva# ** - -v N. 

danun!l flql1 -i 9 radLj atsd from Jor- 
lS2£Sr*«** BA In English 
'984 ahn n s ®Pleniber 

«?si? y S 0 ha to Lancaster Unlv- 
shipLIf Br| ttah Council acholar- 

CroaL S, .i 1 ' year MA cour8e ln 
Cn EnrSf 1 ! 9 ' Hor alm is t0 wr - 

Diq AraiP h order to present 

first-ha?d^4 ,Ur « to lha West al 
H0r flrst novel is cur- 

caiion n ° con8idBred for publi- 

Practical course: I 
and wr?« Br ! a I? in ordar t° write, 

^™™ n , s n l , d h ldl r ,arpractlcal 

cauu i J® theoretical ones be- 
ol ihen r haen spoon-fed a lot 
«—^°rifi3 at Jordan University." 


"The first term was academi¬ 
cally speaking, horrible. When I 
entered the classroom, I found 
myself among eight native speak¬ 
ers and an advisor i did not know, 
and it was only my third day In Bri¬ 
tain. We were just given a topic 
and told to write about It. t knew 
that this was It: Either I did or t 
didn't. Later on in the course, i 
realised that I also had advan¬ 
tages as a foreigner, because i 
saw the English language from 
another perspective." 

"The group of people I was stu¬ 
dying with were very supportive in 
many areas, especially over read¬ 
ing. They recommended and loan¬ 
ed me books, explained things to 
me, and this helped me a lot." 

"I was not completely new to 
Britain, as I had spent 6 weeks 
there on a summer course, and I 
had also mastered the language, 
but I do think that orientation cour¬ 
ses would be a good fdea for 
younger undergraduate students 
going there for the first time." 

"Paradoxically, 1 think that what 
helped me to carry on was a 
strong sense of belonging to my 
country and a deep belief in our 
rich language and culture. I felt I 
was a sort of ambassador, and I 
wanted to give them a good pic¬ 
ture of my country through my be¬ 
haviour and the way that t treated 
them. I think I succeeded: they 
used to call me 'the too-clvlilsed 
Jordanian’."! 

Najwa Annab did a one-year 
Foundation Course in Art at Hast¬ 
ings College of Further Education, 
and went on to the West Survey 
College of Art and Design at Farn- 
ham, where she obtained a BA In 
3-Dimensional Design in 1980. 
She now runs the Art Department 
in a large private school in Amman 
and Is studying for a Dip. Ed. at 
the Jordan University in her spare 
time. The Foundation Year was 
very hard: we did not have any art 
education here, so It was a bit of a 
struggle academically, and l was 
very homesick. Also, some of the 
behaviour of the other art 
students shocked me, but after 
the first year I got used to it. I had 
been a very shy person before, 
and I became much more indepen¬ 
dent. 

"The three years at Farnham 
were excellent and very valuable. 
It was a very good college and I 
had the best teachers. The course 
was not purely ceramics — each 
term we had three weeks when 
we could learn other skills so I 
also learned glassblowing, ail- 
versmithing, etching and weaving. 
In my last year i did weaving and 
ceramics. 

"On the whole I enjoyed II. the 
last year particularly. By that time 
I had made friends." 

Maha Nasser studied Chemistry 
at Dundee University, 1 where she 
graduated with a BSc. in 1980. 
She is now working as a quality 
control manager with a phar¬ 
maceutical company in Amman. 

"I did my schooling in Lebanon 
and wanted to study at AUB but 
because of the war 1 went to Bri¬ 
tain instead." 

"I was not prepared for the 
Scottish accent! It took me about 
three months to gat used to mat. 
Also, my second language waa 
French rather than English, but 


the technical terms were familiar 
so it wasn't that hard. The course 
was very interesting. It was tough 
but challenging at the same time. 
The lecturers and professors were 
very helpful, and the group I was 
in small, so we really got all the at¬ 
tention we needed." 

T loved every minute of it A lot 
of foreign students tend to slick 
together, but I mndo n point of 
mixing. Most ol my friends were 
English or Scottish. I brink that 
helped a lot. When yon go to 
university, you don't just go there 
to study. It's a whole experience. 
A lot of people from here go there 
just to study medicine or engineer¬ 
ing. I think this Is the wrong atti¬ 
tude. You should go there and 
study what you feel like studying, 
though it is n good idea to soak 
advice before you go " 

"One thing I feel we lack here is 
orientation courses. In Britain it's 
a completely different culture and 
it's not easy for us to go there and 
just fit into it. 

Zina Sharaiha studied for ‘A’ 
Levels in Physics, Maths and Che- 
mistry at a girls boarding school 
in Yorkshire and went on to the 
University of Kant at Canterbury, 
where she obtained a BSc in Com¬ 
puter Science in 1982. She is now 
working for a private computer 
company in Amman. 

"It was hard at the beginning, 
because I did not know much 
about computers. I wanted to 
change my course after the first_ 
term, but I'm glad now that I didn't' 
I got some help from friends and I 
managed." 

"I haven't really any criticisms 
of the course, in the first year we 
took general computer studies 
along with Malhs, Physics and El¬ 
ectronics. In the second and 
third year we specialised more on 
computers themselves. We were 
assessed frequently on computer 
programmes we had to hand in, 
and there were exams in June 
each year. We did a lot of lab. 
work and I found that very inter¬ 
esting — going to chip level, 
transistors and bo on. Quite hard 
but it was enjoyable, in the third 
year we had to do a group project 
and an individual project. The 
group project was by four people 
and it was valuable because now 
at work i'm working with lots of 
people. My Individual project was 
on Pattern Recognition.* 

i enjoyed it tremendously and 
I'm hoping to do my Master s 
some time. I would encourage lots 
of other students from hero to do 
the course. It's quite important for 
Jordan, and the need for comput¬ 
ers ie growing." 

Farls Bagaeen studied for A' 
levels at Highbury Technical Col¬ 
lege near Portsmouth, and went 
on to study Architecture at Dun¬ 
dee University, where ho gra¬ 
duated with a BSc. In 1982. Ho 
now works as a partner in an ar¬ 
chitectural firm in Amman. 

"At Dundee they offer a vary 
tough course, and the lecturers 
and staff admit that. Working hard 
was the minimum requirement lor 
the course, which In a way gives 
you confidence after you've fin¬ 
ished — if you've passed you 
must be good enough. Tough 
training gives you a very good 
chance in the outside world. I'm 


finding this in professional lifo 
now. At Dundco. tliu course was 
run combined by the art college 
and the university, so you got Ihe 
benefit of both. I felt they had got 
the balance right." 

"In general any criticism I have 
for British educalion is for the 'A' 
level period, not the university per¬ 
iod. I think many people would 
share this view. Many people go 
from overseas to do their 'A' levels 
in Britain, and not more than a 
small percentage get to university. 
They don't get the grades so they 
have to leave and go and start 
from zero again somewhere else, 
having wasted two or three years 
of their lives. I think they should be 
warned about this before they 
start. 

"If I hnd quit after A levels I 
probably would have hated Britain, 
because I would have fell that I 
had boon used But campus life is 
completely different — it's u 
beautiful lifo You ynl lo moot thn 
intellectual Brilisli. You don't foul 
you arc foreigner, hut a student 
like the rest It's a more welcoming 
atmosphere." 

Akram Abu Hamden studied lor 
'A' levels in Pure Maths, Applied 
Maths nnd Art nt the N.E Essex 
Technical College, in Colchester, 
and llien went on to sludy Ar¬ 
chitecture, first nt N.E. London Po¬ 
lytechnic- nnd then at the 
Architectural Association's School 
of Architecture. He obtained the 
AA Diploma (equivalent lo a Mas¬ 
ter's Degree in Architecture) He 
established his own firm in Amman 


three years ago. and also lectures 
in Architecture at Jordan Univers¬ 
ity. 

"After three years at the N.E. 
London Polytechnic. I decided lo 
leave because l found \\ tar loo 
utilitarian. For instance, design, 
which really interested me, was 
only one in about eight courses of¬ 
fered. After a year's practical I ap¬ 
plied to the AA's School, and they 
accepted nie on condition that I 
repeat my third year. 

"II was the best thing that ever 
happened to me. Very avant 
garde' and unconventional. During 
that education you were encou¬ 
raged to find your own direction 
They were geared towards mature 
students — the averge age for 
first year when I was there was 
24." 

"British undergraduate cour¬ 
ses are very good and ol n very 
high stnndnrd. Tlio only weakness 
is that they tend lo graduate ster¬ 
eotypes. particularly iri technical 
subjects like engineering. In Bri¬ 
tain you do not hoar of heroes like 
Thomas T of lord in engineering any 
more. There is also an obsession 
with A’ level grades — if a stud- 
net Is innovative but only got 'C's 
he cannot gel into tho bust places. 

Mohammed Af-Khub did « 
2-year OND course nl Swindon 
Technical College, and wont on to 
Oxford polytechnic to study En¬ 
gineering Ho graduated with a 
BSc. in 1982. 

Continued on page 12 
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Bridging the gap 


Bridging Courses 


MOST BRITISH students wanting 
to take a degree need 2 or 3 good 
passes at (3CE 'A' level to fulfil 
entrance requirements. In Scot¬ 
land students take the Scottish 
Certificate of Education Higher 
Level examinations. There are, 
however, other routes to under¬ 
graduate study which often prove 
more suitable for overseas 
students. 


tested on the completion of each 
unit. There is no final examination. 


The diplomas and certificates of 
the Business and Technicians 
Council (BTEC) are accepted by 
most universities and polytechnics 
If the results are good. BTEC 
courses ere ottered in business, 
engineering and science. The em¬ 
phasis is more practical than ‘A' 
levels, although the standard is 
comparable. Each subject is di¬ 
vided Into units and students are 


In recent years some universi¬ 
ties and polytechnics have intro¬ 
duced bridging courses specially 
designed to prepare overseas 
students for entry to undergradu¬ 
ate programmes. Again, the ap¬ 
proach Is practical.and most cour¬ 
ses do not result in qualifications. 
Students follow sublects that re¬ 
late to their choice of degree and 
it is advisable to take a bridging 
course at the institution where it is 
intended to follow a degree 
course. 


Bridging courses also include 
English language courses. Gen¬ 
erally they last for one year, and 
examples of universities which run 
them are: 


University 

Qualifications 

Awarded 

Length 

Includes 

English 

Courses 

Entrance Requlrsminti 

Essex 

Nona 

1 year 

Yea 

All 

Not specified 

Glasgow 

Strathclyde 

Ayr Technical 
College 

Kant 

SCE Highers 

1 st year of 
Bachelor's 

1-2 years Yea 

1 year Ysb 

Alt 

All 

Taw|ihl and some Engi* 

Qualified for UG course 
In own country 

Newcastle 

1st year of 
Bachelor's 

1 year 

Yea 

See UG 
Prospects 

See UG prospects 

Reading 

None 

1 year 

Yea 

Science, 

Agriculture, 

Food, Urban/ 
Regional 

Studies 

Unspecified 

Salford 

None 

1 year 

YeB 

Mainly 

Engineering, 

Biology, 

Chemistry, 

Mathematics 

80 per cent average 
Tawjihl 

Sheffield 

None 

1 year 

Yea 

Engineering 

'A' levels or equivalent 
Including Matha. 


Queen Mary College 

(University of London) 



Queen Mary College is one of the largest colleges of the 
University of London offering a wide range of postgraduate courses 
(taught and by research) in the Arts, Social Sciences, 

Law, the pure Sciences and Technology 


• International centre for scholarship and research 


• An international community offering excellent support 
Facilities to students From some hundred different countries 


• Well-equipped modern Facilities 

• Guaranteed high-quality student accommodation 


• Good sports and recreational Facilities and a wide range 
of social and cultural activities on campus 

• Convenient location in one of the world’s finest cities— 
ten minutes’ journey From City of London, twenty minutes 
from London's West End 


Faculties and 
departments 


Faculty of Arts 

English, History, Classics, French, 
German, Russian and Spanish, 
European Languages and Literature 


Faculty of Engineering 
Aeronautical, Civil, Electrical and 
Electronic, Materials, Mechanical 
and Nuclear •’. . 


MPhil and PhD Degrees 
(two to four years) 

in all departments 


Taught Master’s Degree 
courses (one year) 


. Faculty of Laws Law and 
Centre for Commercial Law Studies. 


Faculty of Science 
Biological Sciences, Chemistry, 
Mathematical Sciences, Computer 
Science and Statistics, Physics ’; 


MA in Classics 
MA in English 
1660-1790, or 
1880 to the present day 
MA in European Language and 
Literature 

MA in French (Romance Languages 
and Literatures) 

MA in German ' 

MA in Spanish (Romance Languages 
and Literatures) 


MA in Hispanic Studies $ 

MSc in Water Resources Engineering 
MSc in Nuclear Reactor Science 
and Engineering 
LLM in Laws 
MSc in Computer Science 
MSc in Pure and Applied 
Mathematics 
MSc in Economics 
MSc in Geomaterials 
MSc in Information Technology 


Courses leading 
to the Diploma of 
Queen; Mary College 
(one year) . 


. Faculty of Social Studies 
Economics, Political Stucfies, : 
\; Geography and Earth Science ; 






. piploina in English Literature 
1880 to the present day'. 

. Diploma in intellectual Property Law 
.Diploma in Information Technology 


. For more information about . . 

: Queen Mary College's postgraduate 
'programmes .complete this coupon 
and return it lCK . 

’ Graduate and Associate Student 

: ooicer ' - 


Please send toe your current Graduate Prospectus 
Subjects in .which interested; ■ ■ 




Views 


Continued from page 11 


“I applied to both Britain and the ; 
States, but was offered a place!) * 
Britain first. 1 was the last genera- j 
lion to pay the old feesl" 

I thought the standard ol if* ' 
course was excellent, both on the j 
practical and theoretical side, and . 

I prefer the annual system their ; 
have in British to the aemesUt ; 
system. In the first and second \ 
years we did electrical and mech* f 
anlcal engineering together, and* ; 
the third year I specialised in t 
mechanical engineering." 

“I enjoyed Oxford especially.Us , 
still a small town but with lots of • 
student life. I worked hard but . 
found tote of time to enjoy myself : 

I had no problems of adjustment to ; 
life In Britain. i 

"I came back a changed person . 
in some of my thoughts a™ f 

llefs. I would like to do a Maslw ■ 
and a PhD course one day in 
have the time and the money., 
probably go to tbe States for iJJ , 
Master's but would definKfljy^ j, 
to go to Britain for my PhD. w » 
idea of doing research in mm i. 
appeals to me." !■; 

Imad Yared did a 2-year j 

course In Technology ■* “J 
Technical College and wentw» 
study Automotive Engineer mg aw 
Design at Loughborough Unj^ 
Ity. He graduated with a BJkJ-J . 
1982. He now has his 
ness In Amman, and woud 
day to manufacture spec®" 

° ar8, JV I 

■The main reason I wen* W 
tain was for the quality of ^ * 

tlon. Also, I wanted to do 

tlve .Engineering and there 
no courses availabls In 
■■I enjoyed the courses 

much. I think P 0rh ®Pf a S|2df- 
teachers didn't unde stand 

flcUltle8 that if 6 '®! Qoodgfld 
face. I think that is h K be 
• bad. In a way you *■**£ ^ 
treated as a 1 ■ n0 f ia , 1 &jt to 
that Is the way toleam.d| |(fcgfL 
some respects it rig be* 

due to our non-engineeri 9^ 

ground and non-technlcal ^ 
For,Instance, some of th 6 |(joJl 
oal drawing was ln»m|iy ° w 
They started at the beg^ 

etlll nnniirtied OH0 had 8<X“ 


sirasTurtedonehad^-^, 

olis knowledge. But °n 

ft. wasn’t that difficult. . 

. I. think the way to fJoy Jy.it 

Ina In Britain 8 l 0, „S )U H# 


•T:T»J 
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Prices up 

By Mamdouh El Ghaiy 

Star Financial Market Analyst 

THE PRICES of shares continued to rise and there was an In¬ 
creasing demand for Industrial companies' shares, especially for 
the Arab Aluminium Company. Mo6t of the shares’ prices have 
noticeably improved as well as the volume of trading. 

1,433,000 shares were handled at the market value of JD 
1,818,000 divided among 1,409 contracts registering an In¬ 
crease of 36.1 per cent compared to laat week. 

The dally handling average came to JD 363,000 with a devia¬ 
tion of 26.1 per cent or 6.2 per cent of total around this average 
thus Indicating Instability at the market. 

The shares of 63 companies were handled from which 35 
companies gained Including: 


1- Refco for Insurance 

2- Arab International 
for Insurance 

3- Arab Insurance 
Company 

4- Arab Co. for Paper 
Manufacturing 

5- Ikarco Investment 


closing at JD 1.110 up 
from JD .970 
closing at JD .460 up 
from JD .410 
closing at JD .870 up 
from JD .790 
closing at JD .320 up 
from JD .290 
closing at JD .880 up 
from JD .620 


21 companies lost Including: 

1- International for 
Chemical Industries 

2- Jordan Machinery 
Leasing Co. 

3- Jordan Wool 
Industries 


closing at JD .940 down 
from JD 1.000 
closing at JD .740 down 
from JD .780 


4- National Industries 


closing at JD .600 
down from JD .630 
closing at JD .780 down 
from JD .810 


7 companies had no change In their share values. 

In the over-the-counter market, more than 402,000 shares 
were handled at a market value of JD 203,000. 

Trading in the regular market was distributed among the sec¬ 
tors according to the following percentages: 


Sectors 

Market 

Last week' 


share 

share 

Banks 

60.2% 

40% 

Industry 

34.3% 

39.7% 

Sen/Ices 

3.3% 

9.6% 

Insurance 

2.2% 

1.7% 

Prominent firms whose shares were traded by sector 

Banks (out of 20 traded) 

Share 

Share 

of sector 

of market 

1- Arab Bank 

30.4% 

183% 

2- National Financial 

23.6% 

14.2% 

Investment 

industrials (out of 28 traded) 

1* Jordan Petroleum 
. Refinery • 

12.9% 

4.4% 

2- Intermediate 
_ Petrochemicals 

.10.2% 

3.6% 

a* International Co. for 
■' Chemical Industries 

7.7% 

2.7% 

:J- Alladdin Industries ' 

7.3% 

2.5% 

^ Dal Al Dawa for 
.• DqvqI. and Invest* 

4.9% 

• 1.7% 

Services (out of 8 traded) 

1? Arab Internet, 
for Hotels 

61.4% 

1.7% ' 

‘•Jordan Electrlolty ; • . 

. Authority , 

32.1% 

1.1% ’ 

Ineuranoe (out of 7 traded) 

1* Insurance 

41.1% 

.9% 

*• Jordan Al Naalr 

* 

• insurance 

29.8% 

.6%. 


Weekly average 


Pates 


Banks: 


\-. 2 % 

^ +.03% : -r 3.5 % 


Insurance 

+ 1.5%.; ■ 
+ 2k9% 


a/*- \' - ■ ■• w T «■» «• 

+ 3.3% 


^ 6 %V+,2% 


Services 
+ . 8 % . 

+ .5% 
>. 4 % 

+ 2.4%, 

+ 1 . 8 % 


Industries Average 


+ . 6 % 
+ . 2 % 
-. 2 % 
+ .5% 
+ .9% 


+ .4% 

+ .3% 

-. 2 % 

+ . 0 %. 
+ :1 % 

+ 2 . 1 % 



AMMAN FINANCIAL MARKET CHARES MOVEMENT FROM 4 TO 1.0 RIBRUAF-lY 


NAME OF COMPANY 

OPEN PRICE 

CLOSE PRICE 

CHANGE 

BANKS 

JORDAN SECURITIES 

1.040 

1.030 

4 

.009 

JORDAN FINANCE HOUSE 

. 330 

.860 

4- 

..01 

ISLAMIC INVESTMENT 

.990 

.900 

- 

.01 . 

JORDAN NATIONAL DANK 

2.570 

2,500 

1 

.003 

JORDAN INVEST. & FINANCE 

1. ..240 

1 .200 

-• 

..03 

ISLAMIC BANK 

*.>.34 0 

2.4-00 

t 

..025 

JQRDAN-KUUAIT 

2.440 

2..4 20 

- 

.. 008 

HOUSING BANK 

1.5 AO 

\ ■ 540 

- 

.01 7. 

NATIONAL FINANCIAL INV. 

1 .190 

1.200 

4 

,008 

ARAB BANK 

155 ..000 

155-500 

1- 

. 003 

JORDAN GULF BANK 

1 .510 

1 ..310 



FINANCE AND CREDIT 

..930 

. 900 

- 

.. 032 

NATIONAL PORTFOLIO 

..730 

.760 

-1 

.04 1 

PETRA BANK 

2 ,.060 

2..U30 

- 

.003 

INDUSTRIAL. DEVE. DANK 

1. ,.570 

1 ..370 



JORDAN ARAD INVESTMENT 

2.200 

2.. 200 



CAIRO-AMMAN DANK 

23,000 

22.750 

~ 

.037 

JORDAN BANK 

17.500 

1 7.. 930 

»■ 

„ 025 


INDUSTRY 


MACHINERY LEASING CO. 

.700 

.740 


..051 

JORDAN DAIRIES 

1.23.0 

1.180 

—* 

.024 

ARAB ALUMINUM 

- 060 

,.920 


.069 

ARAB MEDICINE MAN. 

2.950 

3.020 

+ 

.023 

DAR AL DAUA 

1.510 

1.500 


.006 

NATIONAL INDUSTRIES 

.010 

.790 

- 

.037 

JORDAN CIGARETTES & TGBAC.. 

12.750 

13,300 

+ 

.05 

JORDAN REFINERIES 

6.650. 

6.700 

4 

.007 

JORDAN TANNING 

1.800 

1 .BIO 

4- 

.005 

PETROCHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

.760 

.770 

+ 

.013 

CERAMICS INDUSTRIES 

.. 9110 

.960 

- 

.02 

JORDAN PIPES INDUSTRIES 

1.210 

1.200 

- 

.OOG 

ALA DIN INDUSTRIES 

.730 

-740 

4* 

.013 

JORDAN LIME & BRICKS 

.310 

.330 

+ 

„ 064 

ARAB DETERGENTS 

3.900 

4.100 

+ 

,051 

JORDAN PHOSPHATES 

2.570 

2.500 

- 

.027 

JIMCO 

.600 

-6B0 



NATIONAL STEEL 

1 -190 

1.170 

- 

.016 

AL INTAJJ 

1.730 

1 .840 

t- 

.062 

PAPER AND CARDBOARD 

2.570 

2.570 



INTERNATIONAL CHEMICALS 

1,000 

.740 

- 

.06 

CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 

1.000 

1.010 

■1 

.01 

JORDAN TEXTILES 

3.550 

3.750 


. 05 A 

GENERAL MINING 

1.530 

1.600 

+ 

.032 

CATTLE & POULTRY 

.550 

.550 



ROCK WOOL INDUSRIES 

.630 

.600 

“ 

.047 

ARAB PAPER MANUFACTURERES 

-.290 

.320 


.01 

JORDAN BEER 

3.300 

3.200 

- 

.03 

JOUICO 

1.220 

1.210 


.008 


INSURANCE 


JERUSALEM INSURANCE 

1.190 . 

1.250 

+ 

.05 • 

ARAB INSURANCE 

.790 

.870 

+ 

.10 

REFCO INSURANCE 

.970 

1-110 

t- 

.14 

JORDAN INSURANCE 

11.500 

11.300 

- 

.017 

YARMOUK INSURANCE 

.920 

.650 

+ 

.022 

JORDAN-BULF INSURANCE 

. 880 

.900 

+ 

.022 

JORDAN EAGLE INUSRANCE 

24.000 

25.000 

+ 

.041 

HOUSING 

akarco 

.620 

.680 

•+ 

.096 

' GENERAL 


JORDAN ELECTRICITY CO. 

1.470 

1.-480 

+ .006 

ARAB INT. HOTELS 

.410 1 

-460 

+ .12 

PETRA MACHINE RENTALS 

.790 

.790 

w 

NATIONAL MARITIME 

.760 

.790 

+ .039 

ARAB INVEST, fi. DEVE. 

.720 

.710 

- .027 

MANAGEMENT 6;CONSULTANTS 

.. 470 

’ .490 

+* .042 

IRBID GOVERN. ELECTRICITY' 

.920 

1.000 

+ d 086 

GARAGE OWNERS UNION * 

5.600 

5-560 , 

- «007 
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By Kenneth Cline 

IVA, South Carolina — After smol¬ 
dering till year, the ferns of protec¬ 
tionism swept out of the sooth and 
reached Washington on 3 Decem¬ 
ber when Congress passed a tex¬ 
tile production bill. 

President Reagan now faces n 
political problem in the southern 
states arid a throat to US relations 
with Asian textile-exporting coun¬ 
tries. 

Angry at the loss of 200.000 
textiles jobs since 1900, the sou¬ 
thern states are clamouring for 
protection against imports, which 
have roughly doubled since the 
beginning of the decade. 

In 1984. the US trade deficit in 
textiles and apparel reached $16 
billion, an nll-itme high; the deficit 
lor the first three quarters of 1985 
alone was $13 6 billion. 

Much ol the augur is directed 
against tin* throe must successful 
Asian producers - South Korea, 
Taiwan, and I loii-i Kong 

Under Mif ‘.o-i..ilii.‘d "Juiikins 
Bill-.' named Im a i.iI*.- J> xji'.l.itfi# 
hern C'u uiqi i. impnit'. limn Suutti 
Knn-.i . nit I l.iiw.iu vViiiiM In- iinuii'- 
di.itely sl.i.-iheif 'id pi-i i «>rit. Iliusi* 
fi'ilil Mom| Knuq M |•• -r i,i>ir| 

Uliin.i, .J.ij mi i and otfiei Avian 
and Latin Arm-ri«..m c-. Minim*:-, 

would have toxlih* in th<> 

Unihsl Status n-dutud to rpri 
levels ntulci ttii' lull, while ihu Ku- 
ropoau Community and <"..ina>|.i 
would not tie .i ffn»:ti >cl. 

Thu hia-; -1>I tirif.t A-a.i r.-|i 
til*! tact th.it i n mill Khiim . m«j J .n- 
w.iu tiavu b'-en llmm..•,! *.i k, 
lul 1 1 ■still: titer*, (li* 1 

illuj- lil/0*. 

Nudi* two ■'«‘uutnu.i. with I?. \ 

Kong. L hiua anil Japan, ai.e .'nil 
for half n| Ainern.a s NmIiU* im¬ 
ports The EC', share, bv con¬ 
trast. is only 13 per cent. 

Many southern legislators. who 
otherwise tend to support the 
Reagan administration, have at¬ 
tacked the President's free trade 
stance because of the public out¬ 
cry home — evident at a recent 
"clolhes-burning" in Iva. South 
Carolina. 

Like many small mill towns scat¬ 
tered through the two Carolinas 
and Georgia. Iva depends on just 
one industry, an apparel fabrics 
plant known as Jackson Mills. 


US-Asian relations 
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TO PRODUCE a pair of shoes in 
Western Europe cost $14 in the 
early eighties. It was even more in 
the United States and somewhat 
less in Eastern Europe. But in La¬ 
tin America and the Far East pro¬ 
duction costs were down to $8 
and a low as $3 in South A9ia. 
Labour costs made much of the 
difference — and still do. 

These figures provide partial ex¬ 
planation of the great shoe- 
making migration during the past 
two decades, which have been 
perhaps the most turbulent period 
in this age-otd business. 

Gone are the days when the 
United States dominated the foot¬ 
wear market accounting for more 
thnn 21 per cent ol world produc¬ 
tion. It s down to a more 7 per 
cent. 

By contrast, the developing 
countries’ share in the global an¬ 
nual output of some 3.500 million 
pairs of shoos has risen to 35 per 
cent and that of Eastern Europe to 
30 per cent. Despite a certain de¬ 
cline in recont years, 23 per cent 
of «11 leather footwear is still pro¬ 
duced in Western Europo. 

Bui even In vulnerable high- 
wage Industrialised countries, 
makers of high-quality shoes and 
leather goods responding rapidly 
to fashion changes manage to 
compete In Ihls volatile market 
and Can thus preserve empJoy- 
ment. 

A striking feature of the new 
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ANGER IN the US textile industry is directed against 
Asian producing nations in the form of demands for 
protection from imports. But one body of opinion 

says Americans can compete with Asians in Many 
areas. J 

While television cameras filmed As the blazing nl| a of «hi r t« 

mpH« C fl 0n h T entl }'-. miN workers trousers and jacke s rnoSmed 
made a bonfire of imported clo- there was no mlatekinn S 
thing they had brought from their message ® ^ er 

homes. ' 

__ " We nee d to show the govern- 

Where the shoe pinches 


shoemaking map is a high concen¬ 
tration of export capacity in a 
handful of countries. Three- 
-quarters of the Third World s ex¬ 
ports originate from Brazil. India 
the Republic of Korea and Taiwan, 
China, which is today the world's 
largest shoe exporter. 

In Europe. Italy is now 'numero 
irno leather footwear merchant, 
while such traditional producers 
as France. Czechoslovakia and 
Spam have not or have barely 
been able to maintain their export 
levels. On the other hand, Yugo¬ 
slavia and soveral East European 
countries joined the ranks of major 
exporters 

Imports are equally polarised. 
The United Stales leads tho shoe 
buying league, followed by the 
Federal Republic of Germany, the 
Soviet Union and the United King¬ 
dom Together these four coun¬ 
tries account for two-thirds of 
world footwear Imports. 

As a cortsequqnco of these 
shifts, only some centrally planned 
economies and primarily develop¬ 
ing countries have recorded em¬ 
ployment gains In the sector. The 
heaviest job tosses have been ex¬ 
perienced In the United Stales, the 
United Kingdom and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. Whole re¬ 
gions have been affected since 
footwear Industries fond to cluster 
In rural areas where there are 


hardly any alternative employment 
opportunities. 

Employment In the world leather 
industry Is likely to continue to de¬ 
cline with the Introduction of new 
technologies and a reduction In 
leather supply. Developed coun¬ 
tries may have to bear the brunt of 
the job erosion as their exports of 
high-quality products will hardly 
offset the pressure of imports 
from the Third Worfd, where the 
newly Industrialising countries are 
becoming increasingly quality 
conscious. y 

Small and medium size enterpr¬ 
ises dominate the sector. In the 
ttc, for Instance, about 330,000 
footwear workers are employed in 
about 10,000 firms. Most of them 
have fewer than 100 employees 
In Japan 71.4 per cent of all foot¬ 
wear firms employ fewer than nine 
workers In India, 80 per cent of all 
footwear production is carried out 
by cottage Industry, while In Egypt 
6,960 footwear firms employ 
fewer than nine workers. 

Pr^ucllv^yblsTw 3 ' 811 aqUiP “ nt ' 

From this type of operation it is 

SiJL 8 hft?! B * ep 10 clandestine 
work, whjoh In some countries ha<i 
assumed alarming S 
Thus a survey In. Naples, Italy 
found mors than 100,000 persons 


ment what wa think about Import 
goods," said 55-year-old William 
Nelson, a machine operator in the 
mill for 11 years. "One thing's for 
sure — they’re going to run for of- 
i fice again, and we want to show 
| them how we feel." 

Many workers said they were 
afraid their town would become 
like Ware Shoals, 25 miles (40 km) 
east of Iva. Last year the Rlegel 
Textile Corp. closed down Its 
79-year-old mill there, throwing 
out of work 900 people, more than 
a third of the town's population. 

Ware Shoals mayor, Manly 
Balentlne said controls on textile 
Imports were necessary "to 
protect our future." 

Southern politicians seem to 
have got the message. 

"I'm a very conservative Demo¬ 
crat and have supported Mr Rea¬ 
gan on most of his proposals. He's 
very popular in South Carolina," 
said state legislator T.W. Edwards 
Jr of Spartanburg. 

"But this textile issue has hurt 
that support. It could have an ef¬ 
fect on future elections In South 
Carolina." 

Even as southern legislators 
have lined up behind the Jenkins 
Bill, textile companies have been 
urging their workers to bombard 
the While House with mail. 

Since last summer, more than 
13 million cards, letters and peti¬ 
tions have readied the White 
House urging Reagan to sign the 
bill, one of the largest such letter 
campaigns ever mounted. 

Leaders of the textile industry 
soy they need government help to 
protect them from "unfair" compe¬ 
tition. 

"We cannot compete against 
wages that range from one- 
twentieth to one-half of what we 
pay our workers," said Charles V. 
Bremer, a spokeman for the Am¬ 
erican Textile Manufacturers Insti¬ 
tute, the Industry's main lobbying 
group. 

But some experts believe the 
American industry can continue to 
compete with Asian producers in 
many areas. 

‘The American textile insustry is 
here to stay," said B.C Goswaml, 
an Indian-born professor In Clem- 
son University's School of Tex¬ 
tiles. 

Goswami, who emigrated to the 
United States In 1967, was 

to be clandestinely employed In 
shoe making. In Spain, it has been 
estimated that one In three pairs 
of shoes is produced In the under¬ 
ground economy. These producers 
evade taxes, pay low wages, Ig- i 
nore safety standards and use 
outdated technology. 1 

Footwear and leather workers ! 
ar ®,QQnerally among the lowest 
paid of all industrial employees be- 
cause of the low skill content of 
their jobs and a high incidence of 
female employment. Even In a 
country like Sweden they receive 
about 00 per cent of the average 
industrial wage. The percentage is 
much lower in Austria, for In- 
stance. Overall, there has been 
little or no increase In real wages 
in most advanced market econom- 
m over the past decade which, 
more than anything else, illus- 
i 1 ™ Predicament of the in¬ 
dustry. The wage picture is 
bleaker still In the Third World par- 

LhU? r - ,n thosa P ,ac0s where 
shoemaking Is a cottage industry. 
Many unorganised cottage wor- 

rnnL r | e ? iV0 m ° nth, y wa 9 08 that 
cannot buy even a pair of shoes. 

likI h ihi! OS J tlon 01 lea,h0r ia rather 
dutirv L° f C ? ton in !he textile In- . 
aoa n«»° nCe k,n01 ia now battling 
The shL * synthetic upstarts? 
i^ re of non-leather footwear 

countries mfl y 

p8r - cen t’ while in 
im Bt a ?i 0 ? c?d countries it Is es- 
Thfl a J . m ? re ,han 50 P° r cent. 

Iton h d 8 here t0 a tay and may 
even become a boon for the in- 


tumpuier 


- 

"Our textile industry can « 
pete In extremely 
structures (fibers* h$S 
ology types of material an?,, 
still have certain markets IS 
we can satisfymuch better IS? 

r pa K n° B ^ 

wo G urri s ^ lt ^^ 

S “°J 1 as carpet backing iS 
9®f textiles (plastic fiber 

£n l m ? ny v lyP0S ° f «W 5 

ion activities); and high-tech™, 
logy ceramic and carbon fibers™. 

SIS ua8d ln ~ 

"The beating the (US) textile in¬ 
dustry got was in the Iow-cm 
materials to begin with," Goswarr.i 
said, citing apparel, knitted goods 
and velveteens. 

Americans also have been 
slower than Asians to supply qmi. 
ity materials in the smaller quanti¬ 
ties required by the fashion indus¬ 
try. he said. 

Because the Aslan producers 
got into tho textile business fat* 
than American companies, they 
often possess newer, more elli- 
cient equipment, Goswami said. 

‘There have been a lot of chan¬ 
ges in the design and technology 
of the textile Industry, and a num¬ 
ber of textile looms in this country 
are quite old, lei's say 10 to IS 
years old. 

"The only mills that wa see 
closing down are old mills There 
are a large number of (US) textile 
mills that are quite profitable and 
productive." 

Compared with other developed 
countries, the American textile in¬ 
dustry actually has held up wen 
the last 10 years, earning high 
marks for productlvlly and effi¬ 
ciency. 

Between 1975 and 1981, em¬ 
ployment in the man-made Ifoer 
Industry in the United States de¬ 
clined only 4 per cent, while drop¬ 
ping 43 per cent in Japan and 41 
per cent In Western Europe, ac¬ 
cording to a University of South 
Carolina study. 

But as long as southern voters 
continue to pressure their lega¬ 
tors to do something to save jo«. 
the textile Issue will continue to 
disturb America’s relations witn ns 
Aslan trading partners. 


(Compass) ; 

Kenneth Cline Is a business 
reporter for the Indep0naj n ‘' ; 
Mall of Anderson, South Ca¬ 
rolina. V 


dustry. Thers will simply 
enough leather around *° 93 . 
the world-wide needs for 
wear, nor will the poor o 
world be able to afford lea 
shoes. 

The same is true of lea'^ 
goods. It is expected hot 
manuacturing activity the » 
simulated leather will 
steadily. 

The leather demand In 
likely to reach more than ■ eJ . 
square feet, surpassing g 
timated available supply ^ 

4 million square feet- 

This gap batwjjj'JjjjS 
supply and higher dema nd" 5 
that there will be a n j5j stf y wdi 
leather prices. The In . pjgskin 
probably tend to r39 ° r * t Bal bas« 
to increase Its raw 
and to more and higher q 
leather substitutes. 



10 RANDOM 

is as 

2jj PRINT 'WORD GUESSING GAME" 

33 PRINT ’IF YOU GET 8 WRONG GUESSES, THE MONSTER WILL 
EAT YOU ! ’ 

40 PRINT ’WANT MONISTER TO BE VISIBLE'!: INPUT Bi 
50 IF LEFTS(B*, l) = "Y“ THEN 70 
60 F * 1 

73 DIM P§U21,L*(20),D4(20),N*<26>,U(50>,A*O0> 

75 FOR I = 1 TO 50!READ Ai( I) (NEXT I 

ea psii i ■ * t( )) “ 

p»t:> = - < ** « J ' 

1D0 PS(3)= ■ ***** 

UQ P* C 4) = " * * * 

120 Pl(5)=‘*** W W ***" 

130 Pit6)=‘ ** <0J (0) ** " 

140 P*(7)=" * I * * 

150 P*t8>=’ * - * " 

160 PK9>=‘ * -VV- * " 

170 PH10) = ' * * 

iso pun)=■ iimi 

190 Pi(12)=■ GULP—YUM, YUM! ! ■ 

'03 C=0 »N=50 

.10 REM-INITIALIZE ARRAYS FOR NEW GAME- 

::o CLSic=c+i!iF c < n then 2ab 

*'33 PRINT “YOU USED ALL THE WORDS ! * - :GOTO 970 

*'ifl FOR I * I TO 20 JD*(I)="-■ :NEXT I 

* r i0 FOR I “ 1 TO 50 :UU) = 0:NEXT [ 

260 FOR I = 1 TO 2b sN$(1)=*"sNEXT I 

;/3 REM-FIND HEW WORD- 

2J0 Z = INT(N*RND(0HI) 

1-90 IF iJIZ) ; l THEM 310 

300 1-1*1 *Z=Z— INT<Z/(N+l 1*501! GOTO 390 

310 U(Z1=1 

3*3 ri =LENiAi(Z)> 

350 FOR i = 1 TOM !LS(I/=MID*iAS(Z), I.DlHEXT I 
360 T=0:W c 0 

370 REM-SI ART TURN- 

133 IF T 1 THEM 460 

3-0 PRINT "LETTERS YTiU USED t ‘ 

FOR I = 1 TO .-6 
t!0 PRINT Ni< D; 

IF Mta + I ) =■“ THEN *>60 
*30 PRINT 
*i0 NETT I 

*53 REM-DISPLAY WORD CLUE- 

*t3 PRINT :PRINT:F0R I = l TO M sPRINl Dt<I};:NEXT I 
:PR HIT I PR INT 

*Vfi PRINT “GUESS A LETTER" *, * INPUT Gi!R=0 

483 FOR I » 1 TO 26 

*'3 IF NI<I - THEN 540 

520 IF Gi Nil I) THEN 520 

510 PRINT “YOU GUESSED THAT BEFORE':GOTO 390 
5*13 NEXT I 
530 STOP 

5i0H*lIi=G$ iT=T+l 

550 REM-is GUESS IN WORD- 

5i0 FOR I = 1 TO M 

IF L«(I) g$ THEN 590 
-rsfl Did) = Gi !R=l 
590 NEXT I 

4ea l p R •• • 0 THEN 630 

SST " S0RRY 1 NOT in WORD. ":w=w+i:GOTO 770 

S fop v:~%T r,LLED IN - 

3£r l ,,, “- 

470 " ,0U F0UND THE WORD '■ “SGOTO 730 

630 Sj fiUESS WH0LE WORD- 

:PRIf)I:PRiNT RIr,T JF0R 1 = 1 T ° M!PRINT t> 4 «f*!!NEXT I 

7J0 ’ QUE5S THE WORD ";: INPUT Ri 
I; " «(Z> THEN 720 

7:1 mother letter “ JGOTO 390 affl 

?23 Pfi LI : IGHTI f 1 Y0U TOOh" IT! "GUESSES." !“ 

7,0 TLT AN0THER WORD " • INPUT us ^70 

'S RlNT ^ <WS,n = ^EM 220 380 

7 40 Su WNG.' .GOTO 970 ??! 

7?J P monster picture- 

THEN 020 920 

a ™ 

!PR,KTP * iI,! ’ CXT i ™ 

5010 39 o 970 

PRINT " S0RRY » YOU lose, the monster has eaten you. ■ 





Documentation 


DOCUMENTATION Is considered as an important steo 

format?™ a f J ? a,ysis ’ l 14 contains detailed facts about in? 
formaticn flows, Inputs, operations, output control 

Uanaf6r and n timlng- ldenti,icatlon ' ^“enclea of 

and it Mn h. a n. a J)M Ca n pr ,°P are specification sheets 
fnrm b ® u f ed to collect complete facts about each 

doc^m 6 n P tHnJ n *°^ anl S ll0n - Usu aHy events make the 

event rha t fn ^* tra f ,n9 the ser,0s of even *s produce an 
Interviews are very important In this ap- 

K be ?S USe a ? this CflB ® the anfl lyst can Identify 
people by the station to which they are assigned. 

Example: The maintenance department is the 

f°ote^ SSln ^ d6 f, artment - 80 the d,vi8l °n by statfon 
du£l?i2 e °f gan,za4ion Pattern and make the job easy 
during Interviews at each station. Special data collec- 

comrJE^ 0 fil,ed . and the ana, y st gets copies of 

S P t racfng ?h^Z?flow POr,a ^ descri < 3tion " le9 . 

r'aTi«n t « y® 0 ® 88 ® 1 ^ to study the In formation-corn mu nl- 
"?! wo^k, ^, h ® analysis work can be done in para- 
8, jnoh er words, several analysts can work In para- 
mnf« l d Ji fer * ent s , ta90s and obta ln the facts to reach an 

editing d 8ta96 " ana,ysis ' After that we com ® lo ‘he 

Editing means the review of data collection sheets by 
?" ^'YS of editor for more accuracy and clarity and 
this task facilitates coding. 

Coding means assigning numbers to unnumbered lo- 
cal forms and files. These codes which have to be ob¬ 
tained from master list have to be prepared first. So 
after editing, reviewing the work of all analysts be¬ 
comes easy. Also editing encourages the analysts to 
work in parade since the subsequent editing stage 
helps to make their individual work In a uniformity. 

Now after documentation, we can realize the charac- 
teristies of different stations, and their relationships to 
each other, and the location of major files in the net¬ 
work station. 

So to obtain a complete and successful work in do¬ 
cumentation, it is Important to have a complete chain 
of^documents corresponding to the whole series of 
events from initiation to completion of some action. 

Maha Mahadeen 


Game 

you make a total of 28 by using the following num- 
“P'! 8 ? Y °>* can d <> 'I by adding, subtracting, multiplying and 
dividing the figures. But one figure can be used only once. 

Answer for last week's game 

The four weights are 1. 3, 9, & 27 


PRINT "THE WORD WAS 'IA4fZ) 

GOTO 730 

DATA ' HAW A If", ’REQUIREMENT'. 'EAShET E-ALL’ < "ALWAYS', "SUNSHINE* 

DATA 'RELATION 1 1 "WORD", “STRING" i ’CHARACTER*« "NOTATION' 

DATA ‘ALPHABETIC", "VARIABLE", "MOUTH', "YEAR*, "OPERAT ION" 

DATA 'RIGHT','LEFT','EXAMPLE",'ARRAY',"MONSTER" 

DATA "MODEL*, 'MICROCOMPUTER- BASIC', "PERSONAL", ’STORAGE" 

DATA 'SUMMER","RAIN",“SNOW.'POWER".'COMPUTER' 

DATA 'APPLICATION', "EXERCISE", "PROGRAM",’ARITHMETIC', 'MESSAGE" 

DATA " INTRODUCTION", ’CALCULATOR’, ’PARENTHESE",'SOl'ARF‘, ’STATEMENT’ 
DATA “PROJECT",’ALGnRlTHM", 'FRACTION". "SUEROUTINE", "Sr«.»IiE" 

DATA ’REFRIGERATOR", ’DICTIONARY'," INTERNATIONAL " , ‘COl I EGE” , "CAS ILF 1 
END 
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By Yacoub Fahd 

IN GLORIOUS tho l.mrl of 
Yftmuii was Known .it, Happy 
Yimion' hocaiiji} of ils mikl r.li- 
in.ill? .iinJ loilik? land in Ihe vu.imly 
<)( Iwiiri-n cNtiitI. An old c.ivili■ ti <jii 
flinirit,hm I m Yoiriijn long Iniforo 
hl.im inlnirfncn,! i,j Aiahia 

■'IllCf li ilMi.'inl:, ijf Hut .tin.ii-nt C:|VI- 
li/ Itiiill .Ilf? r.till ir.pns-,r*n|erj in Him 
fen in uf biMiitifiil and uniqnij build- 
iiKis of suvaral storeys high and 
akilfiil|y-(>iiir.|i>d dams. 

Thr? Ynmi'fiis am no lad for then 
ability and fiorsurvoraiico mid 
have hi.-on ret r in tori by the neigh- 
bo nr in y Arab oil-exporting conn- 
bios whom they contributml 
f.'igi'ly to (lit* piofjror.s nf Ifir? .»i| 
itilnu ar.liiMVid m Hm pa&t low 
■I'T.idos. rin? YfiiinniJi s an? > ou- 
rarji.M.'iis fighters wf».. Inav*?ly r»*- 
siht*_d ropt-.itnd ntt*to colon- 
itv oi mv.i'll- thi'ii i.njntry. 

When Yonn*n i:> moirlmiiod, ono 
can hardly reiiiMiiiU.-r that it di- 
vidfd into two parts, each havim) 
ibi own different ixilitic.il sysloni 
Tho division of Yum.-n into north 
•"id smith ha?, oflon hocn m- 
d-ml'.'ll I!, a plan 111 ) o<ani|il(i i.if 
liow iik'ulin||. ,il ,.,r i ■voii triii.il 

I*'ll* Is iiMfi.iyo In -.j jtit tlu? |m- of j In 
nt an Aiati (.minify and |i;a,| tin-in 
ml.) an i ii i|uiitilio.l disunity 

It «.«, in . p.i'.l low wi'i-k:. 

Ib'tl ■■Miiilli Venn-Ii ti.'..aiii«j tho lo- 
t:us ol iiilrmatiiijinl .ittonlion hill 
<iwni.j Hit 1 s.iv.njo lighting Ilolwi'i.ii 
supjiiji|i:rs of iinylfd FNinmlml All 
Nassor f.lohaminad and Ins op- 

P on on Is iniadf. Ui.. ruliny Sena I is I 

Party Until now. no one Knows r*.<- 
■ icily why lIn* fighting had nruplt*d 
on such ,i laiyo seal'*; Fisivinri 
11 mu sands ol iiinm,>.-ni r.iwlians 
dnad ami woumlnd and destroy mg 
Hit* count; y i. Iii'.nititnl o iiMlal of 
Aden 

As usual. Arab states l.umtilled 
thn hlooilulled but stood helpless 
m Iht? f.ici* of iidaiiMiit persis¬ 
tence by rival parties to continue 
Hie battle to the finish 

In the three days ol fighting. 
whicPi broke out oil January i.'J, 
forces loyal to President Nasser 
Mohammad managed to main lain 
control of Alien and adjacent 
areas, but llicy were soon defoal- 
ed by rebel forces which received 
large reinforcements from loyal 
tribes whoso fighters poured onto 
the capital from three provinces. 

Several days of unabated sav- 
age fighting forced President 
Nasser Mohammad and his sup¬ 
porters lo retreat to Ihe east 
where he tried to gather tho back¬ 
ing of loyal tribes in four provinces i 
along the Gulf ol Aden. In the i 
meantime, rebel forces tightened i 
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South Yemen tribal warriors: Allegiance to the tribe before the state 


Ihmr grip on thp i.npit.il .md | w „ 

pruviiwos and vtjwncl to conlniiiu 
Hi*.* b-iltle until their niiponoiits 
were do footed 

The ond of the fighting, or what 
lookyj as a truce in a long internal 
strife, saw the rebels expanding 
their power over most of South 
lOinen Thy ousted president left 
the country for Addis Ababa ap¬ 
parently wading for a chance to 
re-enter South Yemen for a fresh 
round of power struggle 

And now that fighting has come 
o an end with the rebels having 
he upper hand and Nasser Ah 
Mohammad living in exile, the 
question is what sparked the de¬ 
vastating conflict and could a 
possible repetition be avoided? 

Polihcm observers in the Arab 
World agree that besides personal 
rivalries and ofd grudges, the po¬ 
licy of moderation which the 
ousted president had followed in 
recent years and his attempts to 


m.md fences with neighbouring 
North Nemen rind other Arab 
tjMIus had ignited the civil war 
The Soviet Union, which signed a 
friendship treaty with Aden In Oc¬ 
tober 1979. is suspected to have 
played a significant role in helping 
he rebels gain control with view 
o protecting its massive Interests 

ihe fedtef 0,C ° ver '°° l 'i"3 

South Yemen has been an im¬ 
portant ally of the Soviet Union 
since the Marxist rulers assumed 
power in the late seventies and 
adopted a hard-line pro-Snviel po¬ 
licy. The strategic importance of 
Aden stems from its position on 
me Hed Sea overlooking vital oil 
routes Moscow might have been 
displeased by Nasser Moham¬ 
mad s bid to achieve political rap¬ 
prochement with neighbouring 
conservative Arab stales. 

Is there still room for reconcilia¬ 
tion for the former ‘comrades in 
arms who turned against each 


other in a bloody civil war or will 
there be more fighting that could 
develop into a wider civil war In¬ 
volving North Yemen? 

After his defeat. AN Nasser Mo¬ 
hammad went to Addis Ababa 
amid Indications of Soviet-backed 
Ethiopian efforts to pacify Ihe rival 
factions in Aden. An Arab diplomat 
in the North Yemeni capital of 
San a said that everyone was 
seeking reconciliation and Nasser 
Mohammad had been calling for a 
meeting of the ruling Socialist 
Party heads in Ethiopia In an at¬ 
tempt to settle the dispute with his 
foes through peaceful means. The 
ousted president later went to Tri¬ 
poli. Libya to try to get Colonel 
Mua mmar Qadhafl’s Intervention. 

But prospects of mediation were 
dimmed by one of the rebel lead¬ 
ers, Salem Saleh Mohammad, who 
categorically rejected the even¬ 
tually of a dialogue with Nasser 
Mohammad. 


By Bazlul Karim 

DHAKA. Bangladesh Sheikh 
Abdul Mannan always wanted a 
higher education, but his father 
died when he was nine and he 
went to work Instead. 

But Mannan never forgot his 
dream, and after 44 years as a ci¬ 
vil servant he has been admitted 
to Ihe University of Dhaka at the 
ape of 62 


Grandpa goes to university 

then Ihe Indian Account S<«virp - * 


then Ihe Indian Account Service. 

‘ I was the eldest of three brolh- 
ers, he explained. His widowed 
mother needed the pay packet. 

Mannan was promoted six times 
and retired as deputy accountant 
general. "I now feel free from 


were 3 ™? 1 ?™ hi ly a0 K ee * an l ? certaln| Y education officials 
l00 ls h °PPy< but when Sheikh Abdul Mannan de- 

he^dUi Puon H"K *° e * ,flnd h,s education, that's Just what 
ne did. Even If he was a sexagenarian. 


v 


..yv v"- 


Gray-huirorl with a while wispy 
beard and lacking most of his 
teeth, the university's only grand¬ 
father is a first-yenr honours 
student in the Department of Isla¬ 
mic Studies. 

He shares fully in academic life, 
chatting with classmates 40 years 
tus junior and entering intense 
student debates. In lecture halls 
and around cafeteria tables. 

Even the professors hnve tost 
their shyness with him. Because 
of hla faiher's death, Mannan 
could not continue his studios 
beyond secondary school and he 
look a clerjcaf jab In whni was 
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other burdens ns my grown-up 
Children are there to look after 
them. I can now devote time to 
sludy," ho said. 

But the path to university was 
not easy. 

After retirement ho triad to enrol 
as o regular student, but was re¬ 
fused admission in any college be¬ 
cause of his ago and the break 
smee his last formal education: 

Then he passed tho University 
Entrance Examination as a private 
candidate from Dhaka's Nairul 
Islam College in 1982. When the 
Question of admission to university 



*Si A oS1,lTa?ffis !„ 6 fh , e h c a < ^ l> 9rand,ath6 ' a ‘ Ol- On- 
Ing students lor dacadei h|S®un|™ PU9 Can1teen 4,1,11 admir - 


came up in 1983. the two hurdles 

— age and break of study _ 

again stood in its way. y 

Mannan's story was told In Ihe 
nation s newspapers, creatind 
widespread public debate 9 


A C K B M. h Iw C 5 r °' ' h9 Unlverslt ^ 


n pwers will have to be Z k ' 

/ ' ie to j d a O'oup of South yS* i 
/ reporters. TW; ' 

* .. H 4 is sfaiements left nttieK 
that reconciliation w as JLy. 
and raised fears that morgS 1 
was in the offing. * 

'! Mohammad Nasser's rear 
ha l ion bid fails, observ^’i 
I put. lie might infiltrate tm r 
he country and try to rea^r 
his forces for another show*.- ■ 
with his political opponents , 

In a country still ruled by trt ! 
allegiance, a prolonged W : 
struggle could easily devetoot" 
a limitless civil war engulfinoh - 
parts of the Yemen. It can also* ■ 
vite foreign Intervention. f 

The spectre of more fighiirH • 
supported by the fact that Has-*' 
Mohammad still has many ' 
® rs ' n j h « country. Diplomats-; 
North Yemen remain sceptaJj-' 
the "vague situation in theSouir ! 

"There is insurgency in So. - 
Yemen, where about 50 per a;-' 
of the masses are still on Ihe* : ‘ 
of Ali Nasser Mohammad V. 
rebels have more of the regu:-; 
forces under their command, *-: 1 
one Arab diplomat. 

At a later stage, the new lea}- : 
ship accused the United Shiesc ‘ 
instigating the internal Hare.; i 
According to Salem Saleh Mohr I 
mad, Aden's new strong nr! 
huge amounts of money cr : ; 
from the Americans to the ous'f: | 
leaders. He also said that ther t .; 
regime had already received as:-.; 
ranees from the Soviet Union ir.'; 
it will "stand beside our pes- ■ 
against any aggression or Intedc - 
ence " 

He went as far as suggest:; 
that the CIA was involved, asp; ; 

[ that he had 'accurate informat 
showing how the United Shin! 

1 supplied Ali Nasser with miifc.i 
assistance to help him carry c-.'; 
subversive activities'. ; 

! Salem's remarks suggest i f - ■ 
the two superpowers have bs f ‘; 
dragged into the conflict in Set” • 
Yemen and that the power sh? 
gle there could expand and e^. 1 ; 
neighbouring states. ; 

It may also indicate that l! : 
Nasser's reconciliation efforts f-*- 
merely a tactic to gain funs befc^ t 
launching a fre8h drive to re# 1 i 
control. ; 

In any event, the bloody sink-' J. 
South Yemen has added a n >, 
agonizing scar to the swtt f 
badly bruised Arab body ; 

proved, saying. "This is npl J* i 
age to go to university. Boiw •; 
three other sons and ■. 
daughters were supportive otiro f . 

father's venture. ' 

After admission Mannan ^ • 
tended class regularly, but r 
suffered an accident that cj*- : 
him to bed for nine monins 
missed year-end exams out - 
re-admltled to the honours c ^ l 

"Teachers are now aj . ;• 
me," Mannan said. 'M 
were shy over the age dilfe 
between us." 

Of his classmates,***? 
"They are very friendly-andi 
ful. I forget my age jg" **. 
together, talking on variou { 
Jects. ^ 

"Of course there are i 

pooh-pooh my ■ 

study at this age. I 
them that learning Is 3 > 

process." A . 

Mannan's one 
concerns the frequent 
the university because o J 
unrest. "Ir Is most 
students like me: It resu 9 ^ ; , 
loss of academic y® ars ? 

can hardly afford." ^ i' 

Bazlul Karim la news 8 ^|. 
the Bangladesh national 
agency. j 


By Dr Nabil El-Sharif 

IMMIGRATION AUTHORITIES in 
r “ | Sra0 i have conceded recently that 
40 per cent of the Jews who came 
to Israel from the Soviet Union 
luve left the country permanently 
and decided to settle Instead 
either in Europe or In the United 
Stales. Most of these emigrants 
have cited the deteriorating eco¬ 
nomic situation or the state of 
tension as primary reasons that 
prompted them to make this move. 

Also, in an interview that I con- 
ducied with Mr James Aikens, for¬ 
mer US ambassador to Saudi Ara¬ 
bia and was published on January 
9, <986. it was revealed that most 
illegal immigrants in the United 
Stales are Israelis. Mr Aikens said 
* that close to 600,000 Israelis (not 
Jews) live in the United States 
alone as illegal immigrants. The 
Israelis, however do not count 
them as illegal immigrants; they 
assume they will be going back to 
Israel. The fact Is they will never 
go back. But, while Israeli officials 
do not count their illegal immi¬ 
grants in ihe US and elsewhere as 
having totally severed their link to 
Israel, they are, nonetheless, 
greatly alarmed by the continuous 
drain of emigrants out of Israel, 
because this particular factor 
could indeed topple the whole 
Zionist entity from within. 

Arab reaction? 

But, if the Israelis are alarmed 
because of the gravity of this 
emblem of counter emigration 
what should our reaction, as 
Arabs, be? First of all. I think we 
should be extremely cautious and 
pragmatic about this situation. Is¬ 
rael is not going to vanish over¬ 
night because of this continuous 
drainage of its population. The 
Zionist authorities still have a lot 
of incks and tactics that they can 
employ either to bring this human 
drainage to a halt, or to create 
ways lhat would help them riif in 
the vacuum by (importing) more 
Jews as they did when they lit- 
erally stofe some Ethiopian Jews 
, 0 were not even considered 
Jews by their Orthodox standards 
only few years ago). 

rJr! 0, maHer °f solving Is- 
«ia emigration drain Is left up to 
jahane or Sharon (who is making 
n j preparation to make a specta- 

S-2 )n !L back , 10 ful1 contr °i 

"S'* "ten Shamir takes 
S kL S J® p,e 1 mbsr) . fhe problem 
52 be (easier) to solve, be- 
22? *°f 8Ver Y Israeli who de- 
lariiv 2, 0ave t , he country volun- 
OfosofirSu PUrau 1 of security or 
somewhere else, then 
to b ?'"VP'untarHy thrown 
balance from en- 

theirnlSJ W f 1 ? 1 they consider as 
^ national Interest. 

Ar ata , towfl!?L e ih lmportant for U8 
loome/ds he varloua deve- 
2r ? lln ,? 10 this phenon- 
for the 

*r 11000,(1 be solved at 

ing sq™. ^Penae and by dlsplac- 
8 t! of our own compatriots. 

in© nightmare 

tractLTi^i lsra ? l,s who ware at- 

"omic rsasnn« e i ° r P urely BC0_ 
a8 S iho S, D 3ra0 no lon fler 
the land Promised Land or 

ionise it !.? conom * c and social 
for Israeli im- 

Ovfir In |«raa| h ° r i»i! eB ,0 W,f1 Jews 

offoriSS^ ,he Promise of 
“S-and KrS h8ap or free houa - 
6rn P'oynient Th neOLia 0 uaran{ eed 
used to fail ftn These temptations 
1 0n ver y receptive ears 



Russian Jews arriving in Israel: A dream fulfilled? 


Jewish Emigration out of Israel 
— The invalidation of a myth 


Jewish pressure in this context, 
and is considering this issue also 
a primary Issue In Its foreign po¬ 
licy. It is assumed that the situa¬ 
tion in the Middle East and the 
peace process in this region were 
discussed during the US-Soviet 
summit only In passing, and that it 
did not take more than five min¬ 
utes of the leader's (precious) 
time. The condition of Soviet Je¬ 
wry and the US-lsraell demand to 
allow them to leave the Soviet 
Union was an issue that has und¬ 
ergone extensive discussion dur¬ 
ing the summit. 

Another source of (fishing) for 
more Jews by the Israeli govern¬ 
ment is South Africa where it Is 
estimated that close to 115,000 
Jews live. Immigration circles in 
Israel expect these South African 
Jews to be willing to leave South 
Africa now more than ever be¬ 
cause of the escalating state of 
tension, and with the emergence 
of determination among the native 


people of South Africa to disman¬ 
tle the racist policies of apartheid. 

Jews make up 3 per cent of the 
white population in South Africa, 
and it is this sector of world Jewry 
that is coming under intensive Is¬ 
raeli pressures to change their 
identity and escape the racial ten¬ 
sions of South Africa. But little do 
these Jews know that If they leave 
South Africa and come to Israel, 
they would only be jumping from 
frying pan to fire! 
in Europe and the United States 
where securing a home was the 
unattainable dream of millions of 
young people, and where unem¬ 
ployment figures were constantly 
on the rise. But with Ihe im¬ 
provement of the economic situa¬ 
tion in the United States and Eu¬ 
rope, the temptation now is for Is¬ 
raelis lo leave the land of broken 
promises and unfulfilled dreams. 

In order to combat the conse¬ 
quences of its population drain¬ 


age, Israel is always ready to im¬ 
port new blood in tha form of en¬ 
couraging native Jewish popula¬ 
tion in various countries to leave 
their national homelands behind 
and come to the land of the all¬ 
eged milk and honey Of course, 
these emigrants will stay until they 
also discover that the dream Israel 
has been promising them is ac¬ 
tually a nightmare in disguise. 

New targets 

The Soviet Union is the primary 
target of Israeli black mailing at 
the present time, for the simple 
reason that Soviet Jews have not 
yet caught up with the miserable 
reality of Israeli society. 

They can only discover Ihe 
gravity of the situation alter they 
leave the Soviet Union, and after 
they settle in Israel for a while Is¬ 
rael has made the issue of 
Jewish emigration out of the So¬ 
viet Union a primary target, The 
United Stales is also caving m to 


Leaving Jordan? 

Stay in touch! 

Subscribe to The Star now at cheaper rates. 

Call us on 667177,8,9 for details 


Brain Drain? 

Israeli immigration officials are 
not concerned only because of the 
large numbers of Jews who are 
leaving Israel, but they are also 
concerned because those who de¬ 
cide to leave are also tho best of 
their society's educated talents. 
Some figures had it lhat of 
300,000 Jews who escaped from 
the Israeli on lily in 1984, 30,000 
were university degree-holders 
and 8,000 were engineers. This 
brain drain Is therefore the most 
worrying factor for Israeli officials 
and again that is why Soviet and 
South African Jews are consid¬ 
ered exemplary targets because 
they are highly educated, and 
would come in very handy in help¬ 
ing Israel solve its brain drain 
problem. Ethiopian Jews, on the 
other hand, are contributing to the 
enhancement of the Israeli military 
and workforce because of their 
lack of education. 

Bankruptcy! 

It is also quite revealing that Is¬ 
raeli officials refuse tn issue any 
conclusive data on the mull bar of 
Jews who have decided to leave 
Israel permanently. For one rea¬ 
son tliuy insist Hint all Jaws will 
ultimately come back to tho pro¬ 
mised land, even those who have 
just departed from ihe (promised 
land) aftnr they realised that tho 
only thing the Israeli myth prom¬ 
ises is living in a state ot I ear and 
economic deprivation. 

We should remember, however, 
that the admission of Israeli au¬ 
thorities that Jews are leaving 
their new-found (haven) amounts 
to acknowledging that the whole 
concept ol reacting the land of Is¬ 
rael for all Jews is not working. 
And Israel is not ready yel to fin¬ 
ally declare the bankruptcy of its 
own racist and exclusivist ideolo¬ 
gies 

It is worth noting, however, that 
emigration which is threatening to 
invalidate the Zionist myth today 
was itself the tool by which Israel 
was created in Ihe first place and 
the medium that kept it going until 
now. Waves of human populations 
have been coming in from the four 
corners of the world since Pales¬ 
tine was occupied In early 1900s 
Several laws and regulations have 
been introduced by Israeli authori¬ 
ties lo encourage world Jews to 
come and make Palestine their 
home. The Law ol Return for In¬ 
stance, gives any Jew the right to 
come to Israel and acquire an Is¬ 
raeli citizenship the moment he 
sets foot on the land of Palestine. 

Tables Turned: 

Also, in order for the Zionists 
tactics to work, Arabs had to be 
forced out of their lands. Several 
laws were also drafted to confis¬ 
cate Arab lands and properties, 
and lo trun them over to Jewish 
immigrants. The law of absentees 
makes any Arab home or piece of 
land state property, if its Arab ow¬ 
ner has been intimidated or forced 
out of his land. But it seems now 
that the tables have been turned 
and no temptations in the world 
are likely to keep Israelis, who 
never belonged to the land in the 
first place, lied to a warmongeri¬ 
ng myth of economic deprivation 
and bleak future. 

But we should not gel our hopes 
inflated loo high because the mo¬ 
ist extremists who are in power in 
Israel are not about lo give up yel, 
and they nre likely to go to any 
length (including war) to keep their 
dream from tumbling right in front 
of their eyos. 



V) V. 
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THE FAR SIDE 


By GARY LARSON 


Details are still sketchy, but we 
think the name of the bird sucked Into 
the Jet’s engines was Harold Meeker.” 


HGT © 1985 Universal Press Syndicate 



“Oh, look, Roger) Nerds!... And 
some little nerdllhgsl” 


The climate could decide 


sport 



[entina 


Mexico 

Belgium 

Paraguay 

Iraq 

Prance 

Canada 

USSR 

Hungary 


L. Mexico City 
2. Puebla 


1. Mexico City 
3. Toluca 


4. Leon 
B. Irapuato 


Altitude 

2,400 m. 
2.162 m. 


2,400 m. 
2,680 m. 


2,000 m. 
2,000 m. 


6. Guadalajara 1,867 m. 


West Germany 
Uruguay 
Scotland 
Denmark 

Poland 

Morocco 

Portugal 

England 


By Simon Gray 

HEAT, altitude and the luck of the 
i * aw ar ® aa likely to determine the 
. *"in0r of the 1086 World Soccer 
: ®*. the talent brought together 

: »wy single team. 

JSprt' the Europeans are 
^Ifdsnt they can overcome 
”® x| co8 climatic problema, hfe- 
against them — no ,Eu- 
opran nation has ever won a 
world Cup in Latin America. 

Aijd ihe way the competition 

wHI p° 80 3 P 0 - 

2™,afflcultles for three groups — 

&sSE£h B iI B adjust to a hl- 
vwr aHitude halfway through the 

HEP 1 those who have a 
• Wprelbnlnary round, and those 

f -suKjsa ion0 di9,anBea 

(JSmS?! e r ^oo are ex P 0 cted to 
maichnf?^ dur,n fl some 
Sk al 2 c ® flames kick off at 
p,m ' loca t time ra- 

** ,o 


7. fiueretaro 

8. Nezahualcoyotl 


9, Monterrey 


1,865 m. 
2,400 m. 


538 m. 


Mexico, said, “The sun was so hot 
at midday that I could not stay In It 
longer than five minutes. What It 
was like to play, I can't imagine. 

“I believe that at the times of 
day when It is hottest, European 
teams will have no chance be¬ 
cause of the heat and humidity." 

Altitude also will pose problems 
for all but the host nation. Ten of 
the 12 venues are at least 5,140 ft 
(1,507 m) above sea level, and the 
Bombonera stadium, Toluca, is at 
8,790 (2,680 m). 

Most finalists are planning a 
period of acclimatisation before 
the competition begins, either In 

Who’s |n charge 

A panel of 36 referees 
has been chosen to offici¬ 
ate at the 52 games In the 
final rounds. 

-“19 European 
— 6 South American 


. «poan television. . 4 Central American 

CPJWw, Vlce-presl- — 3 Aslan 
nSfiS; 1,h ? deration of !nter- — 3 African . 

(Ftp*) arirt „ °te l Associations —. 1 Australian 

Cup ,nSifi e S- dent °* ,he Wor I d -- --—-- 

woDeriu r ? ^rnmlttee, says Mexico or other hot spots ' 


Pfooerlu > vymmiiiee, says 
y i raned professionals 

threat! problem8 . wlt[) " 

twSv5?^£ a ill!) n Michel .Platini 


Mexico or other hot spots (Eng¬ 
land Is going to a training camp In 
the United Slates). 

The Importance of adjustment 
was underlined last durhmer when 
West Germanv. Playing Just 48 


; ’ SSSS^J^’dKfksultles have been West Germany, . playing Jusr 48 
* 9 amazing how a hours after arriving In Mexico City, 
: Carry you, thr-■ was thrashed 3-0 In a friendly 

‘ " match by an England a|de which 

. ImW. I " J * ' ■ ■ •« A l& m A rtrt wit 


w Sfiffl-rSl!- nd ? r Terry-Butcher 
* J eV?fflfi By ) n9 lr l Monterry, his 
^a r i£K.J}. r '. *.hh first .round 
'oba'^Br^tesara.axpeoted 


had been at the 7,870 ft (2.4CO hi) 
altitude for two weeks. • 
Another side-effect of hjgh alti¬ 
tudes could also favour the South 
Americans 'their long-distance 

Shooting stars will find their shots 


.V>.! 


- 0, sSwffi B ^ OF ,^ c ) Hotter thin Americans —their , onfl” d . l8ta ') ( ;® 
Biihn/f • de no woree .ihooting stars will find th 0 lr shots 
: - als:- • S? 5, In the 1982 fin- travel, further and faster _ and 

swerve more In the ranflep .air; 1, 

■ 1 : Major victims of - the allltude 

SSpTmSS ard P^rSaUn 

; ", .;'V ;^T 


Group Ai ARQ Argantina 
BUb Bulgaria 
1TA Italy 
KOR South Kora* 

Group Ci CAN Canada 
FRA Franco 
HUN Hungary 
SOV SOVlot Union 

Group Hi DEN Dannark 

GER Most Garaany 
8CG Scotland 
URU Uruguay 


Group Bi 


BEL Belgium 
IRA Iraq 
HEX Mexico 
PAR Paraguay 


Oroup Si kb 0 Algeria 
BRA Brasil 
NZR Northon Ireland 
SPA Spain 

Group Fi ENG England 
KOR Morocco 
POL Poland 
FOR Portugal 


Stadiums 

Puoblai CuauhttimoG Stadium. Puebla. 

Hex/Oil 1 Olympic 'fifl stadiun, Mexico City. 
Hex/Ait 1 Aitec 2000 stadium. Mexico City. 
Toluoai Bombonera stadium, Toluca. 

Ldoni New camp stadium, Ldon. 

Irapui Revolution stadium, Irapuato. 
Qua/Jali Jalisco Stadium, Guadalajara. 
Oua/Mari March 3rd Stadium, Guadalajara. 
Quordi Corregidora stadium, Quordtaro. 
Neaahuai Neaa *06 Stadium, Notehuocoyotl. 
Han/URit Unlvecatty Stadium, Monterrey. 
Hon/TecI Technological Stadium, Monterroy. 


Group F. Their base in the nor¬ 
thern industrial city of Monterrey, 
near the US border, is Just 1,770 
feet (538 m) above 6ea level. 

This means that the two or 
three qualifying teams will have 
just a few days to acclimatise to 
the higher altitudes before tackling 
opponents adjusted to the physi¬ 
cal demands of playing in the thin¬ 
ner air since ihe start of the tour¬ 
nament. 

England's squad will locate and 
train at a higher-altitude location 
outside of Monterrey, but the 
problems of adjustment will remain 
formidable. 

For some teams the climatic dlf- 


world title. 

West German coach Franz 
Beckenbauer, visiting Rio de 
Janeiro soon after the draw was 
made, criticised FIFA for grouping 
his team's first-round opponent 
with the lowly-rated sides, given 
the country's present standard. 

Italy, the reigning champion, and 
Argentina, World Cup winner at 
home In 1978, are favourites to 
qualify as the first two teams In 
group A, which also Includes Bul¬ 
garia and the outsiders from 
South Korea. 


problems ot adjustment will remain Belgium and Mexico, which 
formidable. share the weakest group, B, with 

For some teamB the climatic dlf- Paraguay and Iraq, should have no 
flcultlea have been compounded problems reaching the second 
by the December 15 draw, which round knock-out stage, while the 
appears to offer some countries Soviet Union and European cham- 
an easy passage to the second pion France are expected to finish 
round — notably host Mexico — 
while bringing together possibly 

the strongest World Cup first- I bp jhi 

round ever: Denmark, Scotland, UvrlCXSlIl I G 
Uruguay and West Germany. 

Countries with easier first-round 7 F < 

opponents could save their en- Mm f ■ % 

orgies for the later stages of the 

tournament, which are on a knock- „ r „ n , 0Q , 0 . - 

out baais. But others could be ex- AS THE organisers of the 
haueted — like West Germany In h ,uh n # 1 r 7 

Mexico In 1970, which went out to Ji y «Si jLJfi 

Italy In the semi-finals after having i?il# p /£ 

to play extra time twice In a few paratlona for the event the 

JiluV 7 competitors also are getting 

ay ' . „ . ready. There will be several 

The Inconsistencies of the draw changes of cars used by the 

are attributable lo the way the top drivers tor the rally, 

teams were seeded Into four U | nhn „ 0 Dri „ 

"haste" from each of which one auhuii??^! ii H nSrt?rinl»^ r £f? 

was selected for each group: SSL? 1 iKSf ^1! 


ahead of Inconsistent Hungary 
and newcomer Canada in group C, 

Brazil and Spain are favourites 
in group D, but the latter may fear 
Northern Ireland, which beat the 
host nation in 1982, Algeria, de¬ 
sperately unlucky not to progress 
past the first round four years 
ago, could also cause an upset. 

Group E looks open, with Scot¬ 
land, which has qualified for four 
consecutive World Cups, likely to 
be a strong challenger to West 
Germany and Uruguay, each of 
which has won the trophy twice, 
and Denmark. 

Group F also looks evenly 
matched, with seeded Poland 
challenged by England, Portugal's 
best team since the semi-finalists 
of I960, and another fast- 
improving North African nation, 
Morocco. 

The outsiders will be encou¬ 
raged in Mexico by the Inclusion in 
the second-round knock-out stage 
of the four teams placed third In 
their respective groups with the 
best record. Had this system been 
operating in Spain, the beneficia¬ 
ries would have been Algeria, 
Hungary, Scotland and Yugosla¬ 
via. 

With no singleoutstanding fa¬ 
vourite, odds-makers say any one 
of Argentina, Italy, France, West 
Germany, Uruguay, Brazil and 
possibly Mexico or Denmark could 
win the World Cup. 

Some teams will remain in the 
same city throughout the first 
round, but others have to travel. 
Among them are Algeria and 
Spain, based In Quadalajara, and 
Portugal and Morocco, based in 
Monterrey, whose final group mat¬ 
ches take place in each other's ci¬ 
ties. 

The last-minute change was 
made to ensure that the two final 
matches In each group kick off at 
the same time. This was consid¬ 
ered necessary after West Ger¬ 
many and Austria contrived a 1-0 
win for the latter In 1982, knowing 
the result would enable both to 
qualify because group rival Algeria 
had completed Its matches. 

Simon Gray is a sub-editor at 
Compass News Features In Lux¬ 
embourg. 


Jerash rally set for 
27 February 


The top-seeded nations were 
the four semi-finalists from Spain 
In 1982 — France, Italy, Poland 
and West Germany — plus Mex¬ 
ico as host and Brazil, more be¬ 
cause of Its history of three World 
Cup wins than current form* 

Mexico also would have been an 
unlikely choice had It hot been 
host since It did not even qualify 
for Spain. The reigning South Am¬ 
erican champion, Uruguay, would ; 
have been, more logical: . j 

. At the other end of the scale, \ 
Denmark found itself in a "hat" .j 
with five-' developing soccer 
nations from Africa, Asia and 
North America because It had not 
previously qualified for Wortd Cup. 

But - Denmark; 6 European., 
Championship seml-flnallst two 
years ago, is arguably now the 
best team in Europe*and only Its 
lack of: World Cup experience 
makes observers cdutloua about 
naming.: the Scandinavian nation. 
as one of the favourites to win the 


AS THE organisers of the 
forthcoming Rothmans Jer¬ 
ash Rally scheduled for 27 
February complete their pre¬ 
parations for the event the 
competitors also are getting 
ready. There will be several 
changes of cars used by the 
top drivers for the rally. 

His Royal Highness Prince 
Abdullah will participate In a 
new Opel Manta 400 In 
whfch he has high hopes as 
It has an excellent reputation 
for reliability and Is very 
strong. Driving a similar car 
will be Nabll Karam, His car 
was involved In a serious ac¬ 
cident In Oman last Septem¬ 
ber when driver Michel GSleh 
left the road at high speed 
and damaged the front su¬ 
spension. The car has been 
completely rebuilt and is as- 
good as new. 

Hasaan Alaeddln and : Mo-.: 
hammed Shaban have ac-' 
qutred the group A Talbot 
whlbh was successful In ,the. 
fast Jordan International 
rally driven by David Jepson 
now back In UK. after many 
. years In Jordan. Alao turning 
to group. A will be George 
Haddad who will be driving 
the factory prepared Toyota 
Corolla. Suhall Marar the 
1985 Jordan Group A ohahi-, 
* p)on will have a difficult task 


this year in retaining his title 
with such formidable opposi¬ 
tion. 

The Jordan champion 
driver, George Khayyat, will 
be relying on his Nissan 240 
RS with which he won the 
title last year and his proven 
reliability Is sure to yield 
good results. A similar car Is 
expected to be driven by 
fmad Bustaml. 

There will, of course, be 
many leas powerful cars In 
the rally and a few surprises 
are also expected. The route 
Is very twisty but the roads 
and tracks are smooth where 
driving skill can offset supers 
lor engine power to a certain 
extend. Another feature that 
will be Important la that the 
rally will take place at night 
ana few of the Jordanian 
rally drivers have much ex¬ 
perience of corrtpetlng ln the 
dark so this too oould be 
levelling factor. 

The rally Is open to anyone 
.’Who Is a resident In Jordan 
and virtually any type of oar 
can be entered. Thire are 
categories for the' different 
types arid sizes of Oars and 
trophies are awarded' to the 
wl.nners. of : each ; of • the ; 
classes in addition to the 
overall winners. 
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By Douglas J. Hood 

THE GOREME VALLEY one of 
the geological masterpieces of 
the world, is found in the heart 
of the Cappadocia region in 
central Turkey. Lying on the 
Anatolia Plain, bounded by the 
cities of Kayseri, Aksaray, and 
Nigde, its geological splendour, 
combined with the fascinating 
history of the region, makes it 
a wonderful place to visit, and 
this week's TRAVEL SPOT. 

The entire valley abounds with 
conical shaped hills, steep valley 
slopes, chimney shaped forma¬ 
tions. and pointed rock formations 
known either as Troglodites, or the 
mare romantic, ‘Fairy-chimneys.' 
These formations were begun 
many centuries ago with the rise 
of several volcanos in the region, 
In particular the Hasandagl to the 
west, and the Erciyas to the east, 
which spewed volcanic dust, 
ashes and lava over the entire 
area. These residues then became 
susceptible to erosion by wind, 
rain and dramatic changes in tem¬ 
perature, and thus began the 
carving process. 

Soon to follow, was a series of 
earthquakes and the whole region 
became Inclined towards the Kllzi- 
lirmak (Red River) valley which in 
turn hastened the carving pro¬ 
cess. Though the erosive changes 
have subsequently slowed down, 
the carving process may still be 
observed by yearly vsltors. 

The Goreme Valley is a wonder¬ 
ful sight to behold, yet there is 
more to it than It's geography, it is 
also rich In history. 

Cappadocia is In the heart of 
Asia Minor which is known to have 
been the home of some of man's 
earliest civilizations. Some 200 ki¬ 
lometres to the south-west of 
Goreme Is the Neolithic Age city of 
Catalhoyuk which dates to the 7th 
Millenium BC. In this city, there 


TRAVEL SPOTS 
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The fairy chimney, the Interior la dug to be used as 
either a chapel or a cell 
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The symbol of the Goreme Region: The fairy chimneys to the 
west of Urgup. The Ericyas mountain Is in tho background. 


can be found n fresco which por¬ 
trays the Hasandngi volcano, no 
even though few objects of antiqu¬ 
ity have been found in the valley 
itself, it Is known that the region 
was familiar to man at least as 
early as the Neolithic period. This 
fact, combined with the location of 
the region along major North- 
South trade routes, and the loca¬ 
tion of the Kilzilirmak river cross¬ 
ing the region, leaves little doubt 
that the region itself was inha¬ 
bited. 

In addition, Kultepe, near the 
Erciyas volcano, was a site of the 
Hitltes first Anatolian Empire dat¬ 
ing to the 2nd Millenium BC. There 
are also excavations being under 
taken at Karahoyuk, and Acem- 
hoyuk dating man's settlement in 
those places to at least the Early 
Bronze Age. 

With the Anatolian plain being 
the only land bridge between Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, it has been tho ob¬ 
ject of many a conquest. Cappa¬ 
docia has, in these times, func¬ 
tioned as a shelter for tho people 
of Anatolia seeking refuge from 
the attackers, for In it's soft rack 
formation, dwellings were easily 
carved and possible to defond. 
This accounts for many of tho 
cave-llke homes found in tho Tro- 
glodltes and valley walls. Those 
people also carved two complete 
underground cities, one at Kay- 
makll, which descends eight sto¬ 
ries into the earth, and unollmr ut 
Derinkuyu descending 05m. 

Later in the 7th century AD tho 
region was inhabited by monastic 
Christians, fleeing there to conti¬ 
nue there to preserve thoir way of 






I'fo iiftnr Egypt mid the Holy Land 
wi.*ip ujiHiuurod by Islam. 

Av fi result, the area boasts j 
nnrm runs churches with magni¬ 
ficent tresicoos and architectural '• 
styles showing a blend of Egyp* j 
ti.in, Syrian and Anatolian In- - 
fluonces. These settlements ftou- j 
rlr.hed until the Mongolian Invasion 
ol the 13th century. After this, ! 
there were no more significant | 
developments in the region which 
radically added to or changed the ; 
nature of the valley. 1 

Currently most of the oortiinBf* ’. 
cial activity is found in the cities !. 
surrounding the region, leaving the j 
inhabitants of the valley to carry 
on with cottage Industries, the ! 
most significant of which is the >, 
weaving of carpets of fhe Kayseri i 
pattern, and farming their plots of | 
land. 

For those plunning a visit to Tw- j 
key, and wishing to visit the vattsy. \ 
buses run regularly from Istanbul j 
(JD 2 single. JD3i/a return, ow- i 
night trip), and Ankara (JD 1mj*| i 
2; 0 hrs.) and almost every other j 
city. They serve the City of Neva* j 
hlr from which a Dolmus (Service) : 
will lake you to Goreme. Tran* 
am also available, and thougn 
tlioy cost loss, are less reliable, 
generally crowded, and slower. 

Thorn are mnny Pensions j 
Youth Hostels In the area w [ 
mn fine it you ore are willing to w- 
critlco mid little privacy and rnsp [ 
sonic crunluro coin lor Is,-but 
they only coat about 400 nww 
son/night, usually including mew-,. 
fast. It personal comfort Is a piw- 
Jty. stay in a hotel in NevseNr^ ,. 
plan to rent u car for your KXW «. 
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An active year for the Jordan cine club 


By Reema Ellasa 


DESPITE all the difficulties facing 
the Jordan Cine Club, the year 
1985 was filled with activities. 
Many films were presented and 
discussed by the members of the 
club and their guests. 

! will start with the American 
films that were shown at the club. 
Ten famous films were presented 
carrying the signature of some of 
the most outstanding American 
directors, Including "Apocalypse 
Now" by Francis Ford Coppola. 
Another film was ‘1941' By Ste¬ 
phen Spielberg, a comedy about a 
possible Japanese invasion of 
Hollywood. The Pale Horseman,' 
about a preacher who defends the 
weak In the American west, 
‘Hanky Panky' a comedy starring 
Gene Wilder, 'Falling in Love,’ a 
touching romance. The Goonies’ a 
film about children who search for 
a treasure and their lost childhood. 
'Body Heat' a crime caused by 
money and fame, as well as 'The 
Great Risk,' 'Tigers Never Cry,' 
and 'Papillon.' 

The Cine Club did not restrict Its 
showings to American films, of 
course, and there were European, 
Australian, Canadian and Arabic 
films. 

The club showed eight Soviet 
films and two from eastern Eu- 



Actreas Nadia Jundl with the President of the Cine Club 


rope. The Soviet films were: The 
Escape,' ’King Stakh’s Wild 
Chase' the famous film by Emile 
Lotlani The Gypsy Camp goes 
Skyward', ‘Fate of a Man' by 
Serge Bondratchak, 'Atavern In an 
old alley', The Tree of Desires,' as 
well as two children films, ‘Robin 
Hood’ and the 'Adventures of 
Nouka.' 

From Poland came 'A man from 
a Far Country' by Christopher Za- 
nusl. This film depicts the life of 
the Pope, Hungary "Mephlsto" by 
Istvan Szabo. 

The British films were: The Sa- 


lor Who fell from Grace with the 
Seal’ starring Chris Christopher- 
son and Sarah Miles, the science 
fiction film ‘Blade Runner', 
directed by Ridley Scott and 
'Dune' by David Llnch. 

French films were: by Francois 
Truffaut ‘Vlvement Dlmanche*. Er¬ 
ich Romelr 'My Night at Maude', 
Roger Vadim ‘Faithful Woman'. 
Also The Return to Marseilles, 
Paulllna, Muriel, and ’Le beau 
Marlage', were screened. 

The club showed the famous 
Spanish film ‘Carmen’, by Carlos 


Turkish pianist in town 


By Nalan Sankarl 

8peclal to The Star 

THE TRADITIONAL Middle Eas¬ 
tern mother-in-law Image Is turned 
upside down In the case of a Tur¬ 
kish pianist Gana Gurmen and her 
mother-in-law Amineh Gurmen. 

Gana's performance in Amman 
on Saturday, 15 February, and In¬ 
deed her entire musical career, 
have been inspired In no small part 
by her mother-in-law's enthusi¬ 
asm. 

When Gana was a music 
student at the Municipal Con¬ 
servatory of Istanbul, she and her 
husband met and decided they 
wanted to get married, but this 
was not allowed to happen before 
Gana had fulfilled her future 
mother-ln-law'8 wish that her gra¬ 
duation and her chance for music 
career be secured before her own 
son’s happiness. 

Gana was born In Istanbul and 
started her education In music at 
early age at the Municipal Con¬ 
servatory of Istanbul, under the 
teaching of Ferdl Sazer, where 
she finished her solfege and har¬ 
mony daesBs with high honours. 

She gave a number of success¬ 
ful concerts In Salzburg, Austria 
during her attendance at summer 
courses at the Salzburg Mozart 
Muscial Academy In 1976 and 

_ ® an s graduated with high ho¬ 
nours from the Istanbul Conserva- 
W aru * 1° 1977 earned her mas- 
| rorn the State Conservatory 
m Ankara where she obtained the 
■!ia e S Narks In the. piano dlvl- 
won. For the first time In Turkey 
Sy® accompanied by Istan- 
XiL u° 3 ytopnony Orchestra 
whan she played • Tchaikovsky's 
nano, concert No. 3,. with Roma- 
man conductor I.G who la at 
Prasent a faculty member In' the 
rS- department of the State 
^ryalory of the university of ; 

a,ai P continues to per- 
Tqrm publicly. •' . .. 

classical music In Tur- 
that dates to the 
fou hder of the Turkish; 
hiSHlJS & mal Atal utk who eeia- 
■.2S fl 3 Ankar*/State Conserve-, 
tofy. And,. In fact Ataturk himself 


was a lover of both types of music 
and In his dav. the best concerts 
of both Turkish and European mu¬ 
sic were those given In his home. 

It is estimated that around 20 
per cent of the Turkish population, 
mainly the educated upper 
classes are interested In Eu¬ 
ropean classical music. It Is Inter¬ 
esting to note that it is generally 
the same group of European mu¬ 
sic lovers who are also most inter¬ 
ested In preserving traditional Tur¬ 
kish music and in trying to achieve 
a harmonious relationship be¬ 
tween the two forms. Classical 
concerts are given weekly both In 
Ankara and Istanbul and draw au¬ 
diences of around 800 people. 

Classical music is taught In 
three higher education Institutions, 
the Hacettepe University In An¬ 


kara, the Istanbul University and, 
in Izmeer. at the Age University. 

Their approac his exemplified by 
the well known Turkish composer 
Baran who has used traditional 
Turkish music as the basis for his 
own compositions in the Western 
mode and Gana Gurmen will 
present ons of his works during 
her Amman recital. 

The organisers of Gans's 
concert are delighted that centres 
such as the RCC are available and 
give foreign artists the opportunity 
to present their art and music to 
an Increasingly appreciative Jor¬ 
danian audience. 

Gana Gurmen will pay her own 
tribute to Jordan with the Inclusion 
of a work by Jordanian composer 
Dr. Abdul Hammam In her recital 
which also includes works by Bee¬ 
thoven. 


Jamal Badran and Islamic Arts 


By M Attlyh Mahmoud 

Special to The 8tar 

AN ARTS exhibition by Jamal Be- 
dran a former Unesco Arts and 
Crafts expert In Libya was opened 
last week at Kindah Centre In Am¬ 
man. Mr Badran a talented artist In 
Islamic arts and Grafts was born In 
Haifa In 1909. He helped In the 
decoration of Al Aqsa Mosque in 
Jerusalem In 1927. 

He worked and taught arts and 
crafts at various colleges Irt Libya, 
Syria and London. Mr Badran, at 
the opening of his exhibition at 
Kindah centre gave a lecture on 
the islamlo arts and orafts and 
their applications an different mat¬ 
erials. 

; He said that with the Invention 
and Introduction of modQCfi tech¬ 
nologies ' and machines to cofp- 
merclallz'e the production, • the 
handmade arita and craft products 
i are becoming rare on the markets. 
$o the scarcity of the hand-made 
: art. places has made them still 
• very valuable. ■ ; 

> Many'of the wprk$ are based! on 
. Arabic and' Islamlo • decorations. 
' The Arable hand-wrillbg he says Is 
, decorative ' and’ it: pan • actually 


Audience at a film show 

Soura, followed by 'Kargus', 'La 
Trochas', The old Memory', 'Dawn 
Reports', The Vacation of 1983', 
and 'Hector'. 

The West German films were: 
'Deception' by Maxmlllian Shell's; 
The Sisters', by Margarethe Von 
Trotta and ‘Fire and the Sword', 
The Moon Is just a Naked Ball', 
Last Years of Childhood', ‘Lina 
Rais', and 'Black and White like 
Day and Night'. 

Other European films Included 
the Swedish film 'Face to Face', 
by Ingmar Bergman, and the 
Swiss film 'Invitation' and two Bel¬ 
gium films by Chantal Akerman 
'Las Rendez-vous d'Anna’ and 
‘Appointment at Bray' by Andr6 
Delvaux. 

From Australia we had ‘Wit¬ 
ness', while from these were 'Ma¬ 
rio', and *Le Plouffe'. 

Twenty-seven Arabic films were 
shown last year. They were: 
Yousef Shaheen's 'Jamflla', ‘The 
Land', and The Return of the Lost 
Son’, Said Marzouk ‘I Need a So¬ 
lution 1 , ‘My Wife and tha Dog’, and 
To Save What Could be Saved’, 
Henry Barrakat’e ‘The Plover's 
Prayer', and The Night Fatima 
was Arrested', 


The other productions which 
were shown are 'The Second 
Wife 1 , by Sallah Abuself, 'Sayed 
Albaltf, by Tawflq Saleh, The De¬ 
vil ih the City', and 'Streets of 
Fire', by Sameer Self, 'The Advo¬ 
cate' and 'EyeB that don’t Sleep', 
by Ra’aFat Almihi, ‘The Wounded,' 
by Madhat Sibal, ‘The Dancer and 
the Drummer', 'Night and Bars', 
and 'The Servant', by A9hraf 
Fahrnl, 'Ufe and Death', By Kamal 
Sheikh, ‘Love and Revenge', by 
Yousef Wahbl. 'The Ambassa¬ 
dress Azzlzah', by Tulba Radwan, 
‘The Song of Hope’, by Ahmad 
Baderkhan, 'An Incident of Hon¬ 
our, by Shafelk Shamlyah, 'Bus 
Driver, by Atif Tayeb, 'Khali Balek 
Min Zouzu 1 , by Hassan Imam. 
'Shafika and Mitwall, by All Badirk- 
han. An outstanding Tunisian film 
The Ambassadors', By Naeaer 
Qatari was also shown. 

Apart from the weekly shows 
and the film festivals, the club held 
a seminar on cinema. The club 
hosted many guests last year In¬ 
cluding the Spanish Director 
KhaimT Camlno, the Frenoh Direc¬ 
tor Renal IIlo, and Egyptian Direc¬ 
tors Henry Barakst and Said Mar¬ 
zouk, and actors' Hussein Fahrnl, 
Ahmed Mazhar, and actress Nadia 
Jundl. 


serve the artist If he knows how to 
use it properly. Mr Badran added 
that “we have a large heritage of 
Arabic calligraphy and decorations 
and we should thoroughly study 
and apply them on different mat¬ 
erials like leather, glass, Tugs, 
wood, marble, plaster.oloth, mosa¬ 
ics, and oeramlca etc. Our grand¬ 
fathers have left these beautiful 
works for us and we should make 
use of them. We can see these 
works at the museums, mosques, 
old houses and places." He em- 

K ' “feed that "It la our respond- 1 
to preserve and renew this 
kind of art because It is a part of 
our national historic heritage." 

The Arablo and Islamic art Is an 
abstract decorative one. Muslim 
artists have based their palntlnge 
and . drawings on plants arid anh 
mala; like birds or deere or Ilona 
eta They also excelled. In calligra¬ 
phy, of the Quranic sentences and 
the decoration of the Quran Itself. 

Mr Badran, who also helped In 
the decoration of the University of 
Jordan MdBqge and King Abdullah 
new mosque In Amman concluded 
that he used to visit the museums 
and old mosques In Cairo and Lon¬ 
don to study the decorations dona 
in these places and apply them Ih 
his artistic works. 


CALENDAR 


Exhibitions __ 

The American Centre In go-operation with the Jordan University 
presents a Book exhibition entitled "American Pageant: A Survey 
of the US History, government and diplomacy at the University libr¬ 
ary. 

Monday, 17 February, 1980. 

Films 

The American Centre presents a Feature Him "The Natural' star¬ 
ring Robert Redford, Barbara Herahey and Robert Duvall. 

Thursday, 13 February, 1988 at 7:00 pm. 

The American Cultural Centre will show a special video tape on the’ 
Challenger Space Shuttle tragedy on Thursday, 13 February at 6 
pm. 



Aval. • . ■ " •• ! ! . 

Wednesday, 19, February at ,8:00 pm! ; 

Concerts: • v-;. 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a Plano recital by the Turkish 
pianist Cana Qurmen. 

Saturday, 16 February at-8:66 pm/ ’• . .. •/.’./ 

The Goethe Institute 1 In Amman. In cooperation with-the Haya AHe 
Centre and the embassy, otjhe Federal Republic, of. Germany 
presents Martin Kolbe and Half IHengerfler ’the best German 
Gultar-DuO* In a concert at the cefltte. ':,i v i*■'; 

Saturday, 16 February, 1980 at;6:d0 prn. : 

Organ Recital... i T r \:Q^ 

STo Chu4h n o? r C 8 tmor 

Tickets: JD 2 iat the 1 entrance.': -i ! . ' ! 
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X-WORD ' 6 

CLUES ACROSS. — 3, Fire L- 
a gun. 6. Give praise. 7, Easily " 
cut. 8. Leave. 1 1. Country ol m 
the Maple Leaf. 14. Passport H 
endorsement. 15. Farm build- H 
ing. 16. List of a book's con- H 
tents jt4 

CLUES DOWN. — i.L 
Pleased. 2. Rubbish top. 4. H 
Hurry. 5. University town. 9. fie 
Flap. 10. Shopping area 12. AlU_ 
a distance, 13. Italian river. 

SOLUTION 


t-ff- 

i,-Jt 


. R 


Canada. 14. Visa 15. Barn. 16. 
Index. 


ACROSS <> qu- i e DOWN. ■— 1, Glad. 2, Dump. 

Laud 7 Soft i ?' 4 ’ HQ8t0n - 5 - Oxford. 9. Ensign 

Laud 7. Soft. 8. Depart. 11. 10> Arcade. 12. Afar. 13 . Arno. 
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Word Game A L S 


UUtt mail) until-, oi |„|, r 
letier-, m imirr l-uii ynu 
niiikr inim Hie Ioiut> -.Iiiihii 
lifre? in muklnK n mini, kii-Ii 

r ,l f r 1,111 > >H* OIIIT null. 

barli mini mu'll uiiitiilii the 
lurae inter. a nil there iiiiim iu> 
ill lPu«t mie Ill-letter mini 
in ilie n-l. Nii iiiiirnl*. . im 
MireiKii \mriK 11.1 iiruiit-r 

.**. IU|IAV> IMtliKl . 

:w mirri-. ^Itoi: l:( mini-., 

-erv hoqu : .Vi mini*. exi-ellent 


V. Annnd «Indlai v m, 
Dingy iUSA>, junior < under 
20j world championship. Shar¬ 
jah 1986, Two talented young 
masters met in this diagram 
{Jttltng for the highest title.’ 
white ito play) obviously has 
to counter the thrent P—QB5 
winning his bishop, so Iho 
game continued with norma l- 
looklng moves: l P> p. b - P- 
0-0. However, 
hidden In this sequence is u 
jpve blunder. Can you find 


Chess solution 


..After - ■ • • 0—0? 3 B - Kt 
htxB; 4 P—QKt4 forks 
Qiiee7i and bishop and nina 
a piece for turn pa ions. White 

fflmt*, f i an i e 071 material. 
buf Black had the last laugh: 
it teas his on ly defeat of the 

title*' ant * IV07i world 


SOLUTION 


Apuri apron a ton mum nupnl 
opu! uunt pamnul purol pursnn 
Wrl PASS pnssant past ua»tnr 
pn»lorui patrol patron Putromil 
nlnn iilnnur plant pinntnr plus- 
■ nM| PlM platan plot polur port 
purtal post postal rapt rasp 
#npor satrap slap slop snap simp 
JP®* 1 , 85 ? t ®Plat sport spot 

sprat stop strap strop tarpon 
*d»j| IVSOilRNVHJ. 


North 

• A K Q 7 

C 1 A Q 1003 

0 6 4 

* K 9 

A .iW Eait 

♦ 10 i> 4 S 85! 

'..'9 8 5 4 T J7 2 

i i 0 * 0 K J 072 

A A lu j : ft 8 5 

South 

f J fi 3 

I* 

v a Q a 5 

4 Q J 7 4 3 

Dealer North. Game All. 

Suppose the bidding beteius 
So mil North 

2* V# 

What do you think is bw, 
l‘n South now? in u wit 1 

r, v i°m , S01 V*' bld Thrrf 
Diamonds, in which I *; 

niem r ‘hU some 3NT 
which is on the csatioiis side 
after partner has reverse! 
Manv would prefer 2NT. 
which surely is forcing af:er 
UMh players have bidstrongli 
Nottli will bid 3NT and South 
may then continue with 4NT. 
natural m tills sequence it u 
fairly close wbother Nonfi 
should puss this or. perhapi 
snow his club honour with a 
bid of Five Clubs. In this e& 
the partnership should finish 
in 6NT. 

It is Interesting to note that 
the club .suit should be plan’d 
different!y according ' t» 
whether the cjntiact is jNT 
or Six Clubs, in 6NT. after j 
spade lead, it. is prooably right 
to begin with a dub to the 
king and follow wi:h a club ti¬ 
the queen. If West holds oD 
and you judge the clubs to to 
4 -2, you must aim to bring 
down the jack of hearts. 

In Six Clubs, on the olte: 
hand, it is correct to fines* 
dummy's ii on the first round 
This gams when West hold! 
10 x or 10 x x x or A 10 s *. 
loses when Eas. holds 10 x i 
or A 10 x. i 


Subscribe to the 

and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box .591 Telephone 664155 (6-linc 
exchange): 664131-2 Telex 21592 MEDIA 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

The situation is rather complicated and 
something you hoped would not could well 
happen. You will have lo act prompily to avoid 
serious consequences. Your Wends will be a 
great boon to you You should try to spend a 
filtle more lime wiih your children. You should 
make sure you gei enough rest and should try 
to eat a more balanced diet You will get on 
baiter with Sagittarius and Scorpio than with 
Capricorn. 

TAURUS — April 21st to May 20th 

You wilt be given eomo advice bul il may 
conflict with your own feelings on the matter, 
so Ihink twfce before taking il Your emotional 
hie will take a torn for the batter, but you must 
not phMander. You should try to be n little 
more tolerant towards those who are not as 
Clever as you. At work you should consolidate 
before striking out m new dlrocikrns. You wilt 
get on.bettar with Sngitlariua anti Capricorn 
. than with Scorpio and Aquarius. 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

You woi be bettor nblo to udapt lo a new 
’ art option. Changes will have lo be made and 
yQu should think hard about how best to make 
them Try to leave yourself wiih enough room 
for manoeuvre. You should moderate a ton- 
doncy towards impulsiveness and avoid giving 
-your emotions free rein An old friend will 
need your advics nnd company and you 
ahoutd not deny him. Your children will not bo- 
hiiva quite as you .would tike them to. You will 
gut on betfur with Sagittarius and Capricorn 
than with Scorpio and Aquarius. 

CANCER r~ June 21 et to July 21st 

You will require a little more patience and 
.tenacity if you wont to ncfiieva your obiec- 
l rives. It wrlf.be a mire more difficult for you to 
koep your temper when dealing with someone 
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you do not much like. Avoid committing your¬ 
self to a long-term financial obligation without 
giving (he matter careful thought first. Make 
sure of your facts and do not act on assump¬ 
tions. You will get on better with Scorpio and 
Aquarius than with Sagittarius and Pisces. 

LEO — July 22nd to August 21st 

Your private tile will take a turn for the bet¬ 
tor. A piece of news could well Increase your 
confidence and self-esteem. You will be more 
receptive to new information and better able 
to learn a new skill YoUr children will give you 
something to be pleased about Others wilt be 
more ready to listen to and to take note of 
what you are saying. You should not neglect 
your personal and cultur.il interests. You wilt 
gel on butter with Scorpio and Sagittarius 
man with Capricorn and Anes. 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 


Ydur emotional file will be a tittle more 
turbulent but also much more satis lying. You 
should not treat a game as if your life 
depended on it. There may be a little disa¬ 
greement with onu of your friends and you 
should toko early stops;to remedy it, You will 
prove to be right but you should not be too 
boH&tful about it. Try to cul down on your ex.-- 
pandituro- 

22 B nd A “ September 22nd to October 

n*f£L 0ul 't keep W Wand ears wide 
PP®’: la mor8 *0 tw. foamt by listening 

to what others are saying than by speaking 


||gj FRANCESC O WALDNER 

K seif. Do not go to such lengths to show 

much better than others you are_if 

you are it will show of Its own accord Your 

In e rinuh»' ,l a b ? ab ,! e lQ reaaaurs you If you are 
£i2°h H ' \ fam , y should be dealt 

with before It gets out of hand. If you feel III a 
tot depends on your will to get well. Yog will 

ffin < 2-«Sr tar < Wth Sa S ,ltariua and Aquarius 
than with Capricorn and Aries. 

ber°21 P 8? ~ 0ctober 23rd h> Novem- 

mnfor Witl ,ire rather m °re easily so try to 
tom ™!i y ° Ur energies ' Evaluate advice be- 
52, "]f k,n 9 U P your mind. Let things take 
their course and do not try to force the pace 
A prCblem that looked formidable-will prove to 

nreSSSiS?*yoo expected. Avoid 
preconceptions and prejudice. Do not take 
any risks with your health by eating drjnklnq 

sasa 5ass?^ ou ' vJi 061 ° n 

Taurus d Ar ,han w,,h and 

'S«i™ 20 lh“ N0 '' BmbBr 22nd t0 

gantty. You Will herS fxtrava- 

and Aries Ihqn UhPtecS. Vyi - ,hAe< fe riua 


CAPRICORN — December 21sl I® 
January 19th 

You must treat a cold with a great dai® 
CRre. You must do your utmost to preserve a 
restore harmony. There will be a_dilferen« 
opinion, and you should try to arrive at a cm 1 
promise rather than insisting that you" 
right. Take even belter care than usual w 
you are travelling. Try io be a little more g . 
arcus where your family is concerned. i lw 
you can to moderate stress and strain, 
will get on belter with Piacee and Taurus nw 
with Arles. 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Febru¬ 
ary 18th 

You will tend to lose Interest In wnai »*• 
are doing and will have to make an 
avoid allowing your attention to wanda - 
should not permit your Imagination to b«\ 
of hand. This is a good time forcreatwe .- 
ties. Your children will be a source of com 
to you. There will be some tensions. P 
larly on Wednesday and Friday and W u 
Id do all you can to minimise them- j 
avoid getting Into a muddle. Ybu wit fl® 
better with Arles and Sagittanus th 
Taurus and Scorpio. 

PISCES — February 19th to M flr 
20th ^ 

Some one you meet for the first lints 
prove not to be what yog expected. Tina w 
good week, In which to make changes. ^ 
avoid change for change s sake. Youjam** 
not allow anything to come between y<w * 
your partner. You will get some ad vtee j; 1 '...| 
should be considered carefully- Y?u vw 
more sure of yourself and can strike ojx 
new direction. Pay a little more attentw 
your financial situation and do no! nr 
areara with a debt payment. You will *9» l 
better with Taurus and Scorpio than wltn . 
gittarlu8. 
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Your 
TV guide 


Channel 6 ^ 

programmes 

from 

15—21 February 


vr 



Corner 


By Reem Yasin 


*• — ®-L. ®—’ NIOHT AND QOD BLESS. TSUIMW M S:SS pm ^ 

Valley of Mystery: 


Saturday 

1 8:30 MIND YOUR LANGU¬ 
AGE, "Mamma Mia”: Whan Glo- 
vanl s widowed mother arrives 
from Italy to look after him, 
Giovanni Is not exactly over the 
moon. She vetoes his glrl- 
inends, makes him go to Mass, 
and generally cramps his 
Bohemian life-style. There 
seems only one solution —- 
marry his mother off — and 
uiovam discovers a suitable 

KT* r ‘ 9ht thBre ln ths 

ACTO?ii?Th STARRINQ - THE 
ftOTORSjhe guest of this epi- 

®oda is Ellen Burstyn and clips 

5 S? 1 ? 8 of movieB "The 

rl .f^tore Show”, "The Ex- 

2'JAHee doesn't live here 

^ore and "Twice In a Ufe- 

vlSl 20 « FUTURE FILM, 
Mystery": The dra- 

crushin^ °7k of an air P |a P 0 
arSteli! 52 i un 9 |ea of Brazil 
yj. h ft 0 8xcltin 9 adventure that 
■otiows the accident. 

Sunday 

PATCh 8:3 ?tu CABBAGE 
Sr T *] 8 Working Day": 
tre i Bn r ol . ,e [|* riQht and cen- 

Wrous dralln^ls abaenoe?' 8 ' 

“EflyS"°TiF ND 0F empire, 
-?SLJ 18 8 Jory of English 

1B38?fg5g n re,aHonsh| P fr °rn 

teKEPEACE ° EMPSY AND 

■ ■ *. 


new world 


El00,000 drugs deal, he went 
to prison for two years. Now he 
Is free. His wife, Jan, has sold 
the family home and left him. 
His teenage son Steve has fled 
Into hiding somewhere in Bri¬ 
tain's canal system. The police 
suspect Lomax has hidden the 
proceeds of the crime, and the 
press are chasing the real 
story of "The Lomax Affair". All 
that remains to Lomax is his 
narrow-boat, a barge called 
“Harmony". 

* 10:20 DALLAS 


Tuesday 


Monday 

*®toenk ROL BURNETr 

o2j 10 ho TRAVELLING MAN: 

. D ®toctlve ln- 
1 5 D r i r°o f,heMetropo - 
charged wi?h i S ?V ad- Th8n - 
V . 0c, wlth Involvemeni In a 

13 February 1986 


* 8:30 THAT'S MY BOY, 
"Baby Blues": When Robert 
and Angle become godprarents 
for the first time, their attitudes 
are very different. 

* 9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE: 
Bert [s nineteen and powerfully 
build from years of manual lab¬ 
our when he joins Mickey 
Finn's Boxing Troupe as a prize 
fighter. The troupe tours Aus¬ 
tralia, with Bert taking on all 
comers In the heavyweight divi¬ 
sion. He never loses a bout. It's 
while the troupe is in New 
South Wales that war is de¬ 
clared on Germany. Bert hur¬ 
ries back to Western Australia 
to enlist. 

* 10:20 MURDER SHE 

WROTE, "Jessica" t \ 

Wednesday \ 

*• 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY, 
"Up in the Air": Janet Is invited 
to a party to which she has to 
take with her a boyfriend. Jack 
Is chosen and he is forced to 
accompany her. 

* 9:10 ANCIENT LIVES : Pro¬ 
gramme Three focuses on the 
women of the village. Giving 
birth was known as being "on 
the bricks", from the brick stool 
that the expectant mum squat¬ 
ted on — In a manner once 
again fashionable In our own 
times. The programme de¬ 


scribes the ancient love poetry 
written by the village women, i 
and examines the relationship 
between men and women, and 
concludes that women had ’ 
more freedom and civil rights 
than in most communities In ( 
(he following mlllenla. The pro¬ 
gramme features the great / 
temple of Karnak and provides ' 
a clear guide lo Its basic lay- \ 
out. John Romer also enacts a \ 
sacred ritual, not performed for , 
thousands of years, when he ( 
launches a goose on the tern- ' 
pie's sacred lake. The pro -1 
gramme also explains what an-1 
cletn Egyptians dreamed J 
about, how the village oracle \ 
operated and how the village 
doctor cured his patients. C 

* 10:20 FALCON CREST, ] 
"Solitary Confinements" £ 

Thursday } 

* 8:30 GOOD NIGHT AND] 

GOD BLESS / 

* 9:10 RETURN TO ADEN } 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM, ( 

“Calamity Jane and Sam ] 
Bass": Starring, Yvonne De-C 
Carlo, Howard Duff and Gorge ] 
Sherman. a 

Friday J 

* 8:30 MR BELVEDERE \ 

* 9:10 KANE AND ABLE: ^ 

Able flees Europe and imml -X 
grates to the US with only $40 k 
to his name. He works as aV 
waiter In New York's Plaza l 
Hotel where he meets and lm-0 
presses David Leroy (Gwynne), 5 
owner of a foundering hotel 0 
chain. Kane and Able first Ij 
cross paths at the Plaza, A 
where Kane, who has Just gra- v 
duated from Harvard, is ceie- . 
brating his appointment within J 
the family-owned Kane-Cabot J 
Bank. « 


I Japanese Films at RCC 

Revealing Mysterious 
Splendour of the Orient 

I' 01 ** TO BE in Amman now that Winter Is here!" Wa da 
l ° be fl ®J t,n 9 toe best of all worlds (I strictly mean 
Hah l “ nn f 1 ct,on the world of films). Only last week we 

5SitoH l h?S n ° f ° S £ ar w, " nlnfl fi,m ® Hollywood! 
Ejected by tho magnificent Franco-Egypt Ian production of 
Youssef Chahine s latest film. Tho season also witnessed 

n T^, t 3Tn e ?a k c? , ,s* h l l;e R ^ a c , oSS ,t ,SiS l 

h h R Vf? anes ?, e 7L baS8y ,a holdil, g in Amman — the first was 
held at exactly the same time lost year. 

tatlvl t but f «™ S r«ll 0S 2 n J 0r 8cre0nin 9 are not only represen- 
C but ® re regarded among the most distinguished of 

iasT V?nte?'pi,™ R p ,h .r? n " won 11,8 <5«n“ Prli 5t tfi 

labi Venice Film Festival as well as the Oscar for n«e* 
Foreign Film. "The Twin Sisters of Kyoto" won the Rant 

1963? as well 

™ e fMm - 8 alLoTo 8 !n C 1nr e d b ?o a f 

•■Rashornon", scheduled for Wednesday 19 Fehmnru 

to 08 toblish the advance of Japanese 
cinema Into the international scene. Directed In 1950 bv 

i« f hi aP H nB ,e ading filmmakers, Akira Kurosawa the 
on ,« l ?P V01 Akutagawa Ryunosuke. it Is a 
earh y u«^I? Ur i COnH ct ng l0 stlmonies concerning a crime As 

doSbt Lmce S rh«' 8 #« aCled the n8ture of tr uth itself Is^ut to 
aouot, since the four accounts (though conflicting nra 

equally credible. The action fn the film revofves aroSSd thl 
SUS" °* f ■ lr ;« 11,,n « samurai whose bod s ound hi 
shrubs stabbed to death. The four conflicting accounts ol 

or a robber who was paling by a 
«nmnrai>l or u ho to have witoossod everything the 

samurais wife and the soul of the dead samurai himself. 


Guilly" 


10:20 HUNTER, "The 


nm^n 8 ! C SH d ii filr D»?° ba shown on Thursday 20 February) 

Vne double ISl S f, ?ho n . t .T e, . n ot 10 /® ,waahlta Shima plays 
V°. e u 0f , the Tw,n Sisters of Kyoto," adapted 

nTrTVJ 16 E 0 ? 0 ■& lhe Ja P fln « a » Nobel Prize winner Yasu- 
«f!l^ awaba * a, i 1 i he novel had been originally published as a 
S^^Papor serial, and tells the story of young and beautiful 

de^pIsL ° 0CG,denta,ly slumb,e ® ° n a^page from her^hfd- 

3?S a '? er °r“ K h y e?« 8 a?e°nKl 

which ^ W1 !r o n V .hB fl bM y h ci e tw?ns ,0m an °' d 8Up8rati,l0n 

hif!Lffo O ^ h w!L t lf 0n , br , OU9 , ht up b y 8 f toh brocade dealer and 
h u h0r n 8,a tor Naeko was raised In a totally 

different beckQround es 8 poor vIIIsqb oiri nniiahinn ..j_ 
logs The two sisters (who have a sfrlkPno 

nfon* ? tber J deve, °P great sisterly affection after their reu¬ 
nion, but of course complications arise when love com« 

ftfrIi W it 8 ri them and ono 8,ster ,s mlsta ken lor the other°The 
JJJJ !? 8ls ? renowned for featuring the traditional festivals 

den.'^ap-iHl^nSro^er. 8 Wh ' Ch Underli " 8 "< 8 

N.B. Both films are subtitled In English. 


; Pn US 

) t. How Will I Know — Whit¬ 
ney Houston 

\ 2. When The Going Gets 
Tough — Billy Ocean 
3. Burning Hear! — Survi- 
i vor 

l 4. KyrJe — Mr Mister 
’ 5. That's What Friends Are 
For — Dionne and Friends 

6. I'm Your Man — Wham = 

7. Living In America — 
James Brown 

8. The Sweetest Taboo — 
Sade 

9- Conga — Miami Sound 
Machine 

In Britain 

1; Only Love — Nana Mou- 
9kouri 


2. The Sun Always Shines 
on T.V. — A-Ha 

3. When The Going Gets 

Tough, The Tough Get Go¬ 
ing — Billy Ocean 
A. Borderline — Madonna 
6. Suspicious Minds -— Fine 
Young Cannibals 

6. Walk Of Life — Dire 
Straits 

7. Broken Wings — Mr Mis¬ 
ter 

8. System Addict — Five 
Star 

9. Living In America — 
James Brown 

10. Phantom Of The Opera i 

— Sarah Brightman and • 
Steve Harley ^ 
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By Douglas J. Hood 

THE GOREME VALLEY one of 
the gGologin.nl masterpieces of 
the world, Is fuond in the heart 
of the Gappadooiu region in 
central Turkey Lying on the 
Anatolia Plain, bound'.■«J by the 
cities of Kayseri, Aksnray. ami 
Nigdo, its geoliigicnl splendour, 
combined with the fascinating 
history of the region, makes it 
a wonderful place to visit, and 
this week’s TRAVEL SPOT. 

The entire valley abounds wilh 
conical shaped I tills, steep valley 
slopes, chimney shaped forma¬ 
tions, and pointed rock formations 
known either as Tro<jIndites, or the 
more romantic, ’Fairy■chimneya." 
These fn/m.itiuns were begun 
many centuries ,ig». with llm rise 
of sovor.il volcanos in the region, 
in particular the Hasandayi to Hie 
west, and tlm Ereiyas to the east, 
which spewed volcanic dust, 
actios and lava over the entire 
area. These re-sidiuv. then Imcamu 
Kiisruptiblo to rme.iim t>y wind, 
rain arid dr.aiinlk: •:lmuiji>r. in h*in- 
peratuie. .iiiif Hun. in-t|an the 
cnivinij puna 

‘•uuii tii fnlluw. was a *a-lies of 
enrllufuakc'. and the* vvliule rt.tjion 
hi'camr irirlmcd towards llio Kilr.i- 
lirmak (fled TtiveiJ vallr.-y which in 
turn hastened the carving pro- 
C0K5. Though Mu* erosive cliancjes 
have suLiseiiuenlly slowed dosvn, 
the carving process limy still be 
observed by yearly vsilors 

The Gorume Valtov is a wonder¬ 
ful sight to behold, yet there ,<i 
more to it Mian it *» goognijiliy. it is 
also rieli in histoiy 

Cappadocia is in thn heart or 
Asia Minor winch is Known to have 
been the home ol some of man's 
earliest civilizations Some 200 ki¬ 
lometres to the south-west of 
Goreme is the Neolithic Ago city ot 
Cataihoyuk which dates to the 7 th 
Millenium 8C. In this city, there 


TRAVEL SPOTS 



Goreme r 



(ilk 

J5 fiM 

i.fj. 


The fairy chimney, the interior is dug to be used as 
either a chapel nr a cell 



5 m 


The view of the west from Aktepe: Klzllcukiir In 

of Goreme in the centre and Uchisar above tmezar valley and iha village^ 
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The symbol of the Goreme Region: The falry’tfilmnavH tn ih. 
west of Urgup. The Ericyas mountain is In the background! 

life after Egypt and the Holy Larj !- 
were conquered by Islam. ' 

As a result, the area board 
numerous churches with magi, 
ficent frescoes and architect 
styles showing a bland of Eg,:- 
Man, Syrian and Anatolian j 
fluences. These settlements i 
rlshed until the Mongolian Invak-1 
of the 13th century. Alter IM | 
there were no more signifies j 
developments in the region v.fc’ 
radically added to or changed fc* 
nature of the valley. j 

Currently most of the comir?- • 
cial activity is found in the oh; j 
surrounding the region, leaving r-. \ 
inhabitants of the valley to ca r *. - 
on with cottage industries. * l [ 
most significant of which is ft i 
weaving of carpets of the Kays 1 1 
pattern, and farming their plots.; 
land. 

For those planning a visit to Tv- ‘ 
key, and wishing to visit thevaft/ i 
buses run regularly from Islarh; * 
(JD 2 single, JD3 1/2 returned;. 
night trip), and Ankara (JD 1w> t 
2; 8 hrs.) and almost every ote't 
city. They serve the city ol to#: 
hlr from which a Dolmus (Serv« : 
will take you to Goreme. Tfc*j f 
are also available, and ttaSU 
they cost less, are less watt f 
generally crowded, and slower ;• 

There are many Pensions [ 
Youth Hostels In the area »*• f 
are fine if you are are willing is 
crilicaand little privacy and bjb 
some creature comforts,, 
they only coat about 400 fils f. I 
son/night, usually inclucenQ dr- , ' 
fast. If personal comfort is a^ j 
ity, stay in a hotel in Nevs^r- i 
plan to rent a car for yourtaur=. i 


can be found a fresco which por¬ 
trays the Hasandagi volcano, so 
even though few objects of antiqu¬ 
ity have been found In the valley 
itself, it is known that the region 
was familiar to man at least as 
early as the Neolithic period. This 
fact, combined with the location of 
the region along major North- 
South trade routes, and the loca¬ 
tion of the Kllzilirmak river cross¬ 
ing the region, leaves little doubt 
that the region Itself was Inha¬ 
bited. 

In addition, Kultepe, near the 
Erciyas volcano, was a site of the 
Hltites first Anatolian Empire dat¬ 
ing to the 2nd Millenium BC. There 
are also excavations being under 
taken at Karahoyuk, and Acem- 
hoyuk dating man's settlement in 
those places to at least the Early 
Bronze Age. 

With the Anatolian plain being 
the only land bridge between Eu¬ 
rope and Asia, It has been the ob¬ 
ject of many a conquest. Cappa¬ 
docia has. In these times, func¬ 
tioned as a shelter for the people 
of Anatolia seeking refuge from 
me attackers, for in it’s soft rock 
formation, dwellings were easily 
carved and possible to defend. 
This accounts for many of the 
cave-like homes found In the Tro- 
glodltes and valley walls. These 
people also carved two complete 
underground cities, one at Kay- 
makli, which descends eight sto¬ 
nes into the earth, and another :il 
Derlnkuyu descending 85m. 

Later in the 7th century AD lho 
region was Inhabited by monastic 
Christians, fleeing there to conti¬ 
nue there to preserve their way of 
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An active year for the Jordan cine club 


By Reema Ellssa 


DESPITE all the difficulties facing 
the Jordan Cine Club, the year 
1985 was filled with activities. 
Many films were presented and 
discussed by the members of the 
dub and their guests. 

I will start with the American 
films that were shown at the club. 
Ten famous films were presented 
carrying the signature of some of 
Ihe most outstanding American 
directors. Including “Apocalypse 
Now" by Francis Ford Coppola. 
Another film was ‘1941’ By Ste¬ 
phen Spielberg, a comedy about a 
possible Japanese invasion of 
Hollywood, 'The Pale Horseman,' 
about a preacher who defends the 
weak in the American west, 
'Hanky Panky' a comedy starring 
Gene Wilder, 'Falling In Love,' a 
touching romance. 'The Goonies' a 
film about children who search for 
a treasure and their tost childhood, 
'Body Heat' a crime caused by 
money and fame, as well as The 
Great Risk,' 'Tigers Never Cry,' 
and 'Paplllon.' 

The Cine Club did not restrict its 
showings to American films, of 
course, and there were European, 
Australian, Canadian and Arabic 
dims. 

The club showed eight Soviet 
films and two from eastern Eu- 




Actress Nadia Jundl with the President of the Cine Club 

rope. The Soviet films were: The ior Who fell from Graci 

Escape,' ’King Stakh's Wild Seal' starring Chris Ct 

Chase' the famous film by Emile son and Sarah Miles, It 

Lotianl The Gypsy Camp goes fiction film ‘Blade 

Skyward’, 'Fate of a Man' by directed by Ridley E 

Serge Bondratchak, ‘Atavern in an 'Dune' by David Llnch. 

TruffauT'vivemenT'^Dima 

Nouka. 1 and ,ha ' Ad ' ,0n,ures of 


From Poland came ‘A man from 
a Far Country' by Christopher Za- 
nusi. This film depicts the life of 
the Pope, Hungary 'Mephisto'' by 
Istvan Szabo. 

The British films were: The Sa- 


ior Who fell from Grace with the 
Seal' starring Chris Christopher- 
son and Sarah Miles, the science 
fiction film ’Blade Runner', 
directed by Ridley Scott and 
'Dune' by David Llnch. 

French films were: by Francois 
Truffaut ’Vlvement Dimanche', Er¬ 
ich Romelr ‘My Night at Maude', 
Roger Vadim ’Faithful Woman’. 
Also The Return to Marseilles, 
Paulllna, Muriel, and ‘Le beau 
Marlage', were screened. 

The club showed the famous 
Spanish film 'Carmen', by Carlos 


Turkish pianist in town 


By Nalan Sankarl 

Special to The Star 

THE TRADITIONAL Middle Eas¬ 
tern mother-in-law image is turned 
upslds down in the case of a Tur¬ 
kish pianist Gana Gurmen and her 
mother-in-law Amlneh Gurmen. 

Gana's performance in Amman 
on Saturday, 15 February, and in¬ 
deed her entire musical career, 
jave be 0n inspired in no small part 
oy her mother-in-law's enthusi¬ 
asm. 

Jfij ? ana was a music 
student at the Municipal Con- 
EJtay of Istanbul, she and her 
usband met and decided they 
U??* aet married, but this 
r'!L no L al,OW0d to happen before 
Gana had fulfilled her future 
mother-in-law's wish that her gra- 

c8?pL° n k and h8r chance for music 
SfJ 39 secured before her own 
son s happiness. 

start™ waa born in Istanbul and 
earl! » her ^ccebon In music at 
wnL a ® e a J the Municipal Con- 
Stfvatory of Istanbul, under the 

ah t c » ° F erdi Sazer, where 
efiniahed her solfege and har¬ 
mony classes with high honours. 

lu| S !Si? v ? a numb er of auccess- 
2i£ 2? rts in Salzburg, Austria 
attendance at summer 
MusS? the Salzburg Mozart 
1976^ Academy ,n 1975 and 

■*«!« with high ho- 
torv nnrt°il Istanbul Conserva¬ 
tors from n »J 9 7 earne d her mas- 
'n Ankn« h u ® tat0 Conservatory 
she obtained the 
ston i. marks . in the Piano dlvi- 
Sana wL he ,rst t,me 1° Turkey 
bul ^t 8 Q ocompanied by latan- 
when \Sl ? ym P hony Orchestra 
Piano rin playad Tchaikovsky’s 
nian° ( 2 , n n r J er J No ; 3 w,lh Roma- 
Preseni 0 a d * CtO i who is at 
Plano rion l cu ty m0m ber in the 
Cor2 6 rS£? rtm0nt 0^ the State 
i^aShS?*^, 8 the university of 
forni Pubib!y al80 continues to P® r " 

keThfl^f’f 881001 music in Tur- 
Ume of ihi 1 f 0ry that dates to the 
repubiic l® f° an der of the Turkish 
blfshed a a i Tia Atalu rk who esta- 
lonr Anrt n , kar t a State Conserva- 
flnd * ,n f act Ataturk himself 


was a lover of both types of music 
and in his dav. the best concerts 
of both Turkish and European mu¬ 
sic were those given in his home. 

it Is estimated that around 20 
per cent of the Turkish population, 
mainly the educated upper 
classes are interested in Eu¬ 
ropean classical music. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that it Is generally 
the same group of European mu¬ 
sic levers who are also most inter¬ 
ested In preserving traditional Tur¬ 
kish music and In trying to achieve 
a harmonious relationship be¬ 
tween the two forms. Classical 
concerts are given weekly both in 
Ankara and Istanbul and draw au¬ 
diences of around BOO people. 

Classical music is taught in 
three higher education Institutions, 
the Hacettepe University In An¬ 


kara, the Istanbul University and, 
in Izmeer, at (he Age University. 

Their approach is exemplified by 
the well known Turkish composer 
Baran who has used traditional 
Turkish music as the basis for his 
own compositions in the Western 
mode and Gana Gurmen will 
present one of his works during 
her Amman recital. 

The organisers of Gana's 
concert are delighted that centres 
such as the RCC are available and 
give foreign artists the opportunity 
to present their art and music to 
an Increasingly appreciative Jor¬ 
danian audience. 

Gana Gurmen will pay her own 
tribute to Jordan with the inclusion 
of a work by Jordanian composer 
Dr. Abdul Hammam in her recital 
which also includes works by Bee¬ 
thoven. 


Audience at a film show 

Soura, followed by ’Kargus', 'La 
Trochas', The old Memory', Dawn 
Reports', The Vacation of 19G3\ 
and Hector’. 

The West German films wore: 
Deception’ by Mnxmillian Shell's; 
'The Sisters', by Margnretho Von 
Trotta and ’Fire and the Sword*, 
The Moon is just a Naked Ball’, 
'Last Years of Childhood', Lina 
Rais', and 'Black and White like 
Day and Night'. 

Other European films included 
the Swedish film ’Face to Face', 
by Ingmar Bergman, and the 
Swiss film 'Invitation' and two Bel¬ 
gium films by Chantal Akerman 
'Les Rendez-vous d'Anna' and 
Appointment at Bray' by Andrd 
Delvaux. 

From Australia we had Wit¬ 
ness', while from these were ‘Ma¬ 
rio’, and 'Le Plouffe'. 

Twenty-seven Arabic films were 
shown last year. They were: 
Yousef Shaheen's 'Jamilla'. 'The 
Land', and The Return of the Lost 
Son 1 , Said Marzouk ‘I Need a So¬ 
lution', 'My Wife and the Dog', and 
To Save What Could be Saved', 
Henry Barrakat's The Plover's 
Prayer', and The Night Fatima 
was Arrested', 


The other productions which 
were shown are The Second 
Wife’, by Sallah Abuseif, 'Sayed 
Albalti', by Tnwflq Saloh, The De¬ 
vil ih the City’, and ‘Streots ol 
Fire', by Sameer Seif, The Advo¬ 
cate' and 'Eyes that don't Sloop', 
by Ra'afat Almihi, The Wounded,' 
by Madhat Sibai, The Dancer and 
the Drummer', 'Night and Bars', 
and The Servant', by Ashraf 
Fahml, 'Life and Death'. By Kamal 
Sheikh, ‘Love and Revenge’, by 
Yousef Wahbi. The Ambassa¬ 
dress Azzizah', by Tulba Radwan, 
The Song of Hope', by Ahmad 
Baderkhnn, 'An Incident ot Hon¬ 
our, by Shafelk Shamiyah, 'Bus 
Driver, by Atif Tayeb, 'Khali Balek 
Min Zouzu', by Hassan Imam, 
'Shafika and Mitwali, by Ali Badirk- 
han. An outstanding Tunisian film 
The Ambassadors’. By Nasser 
Qatari was also shown. 

Apart from the weekly shows 
and the film festivals, the club held 
a seminar on cinema. The club 
hosted many guests last year in¬ 
cluding the Spanish Director 
Khaiml Gamino. the French Direc¬ 
tor Renai llio, and Egyptian Direc¬ 
tors Henry Barakat and Said Mar¬ 
zouk, and actors' Hussein Fahml, 
Ahmed Mazhar, and actress Nadia 
Jundi. 



Exhibitions_ 

The American Centre in co-operation with the Jordan University 
presents a Book exhibition entitled "American Pageant: A Survey 
of the US History, government and diplomacy at the University libr¬ 
ary. 

Monday, 17 February. 1986. 


Jamal Badran and Islamic Arts Films 


By M Attlyh Mahmoud 
Special to The Star 

AN ARTS exhibition by Jamal Ba- 
dran a former Unesco Arts and 
Crafts expert in Libya wae opened 
last week at Kindah Centre in Am¬ 
man. Mr Badran a talented artist in 
Islamic arts and crafts was born In 
Haifa in 1909. He helped in the 
decoration of Ai Aqse Mosque In 
Jerusalem in 1927. 

He worked and taught arts and 
crafts at various colleges In Libya, 
Syria and London. Mr Badran, at 
the opening of his exhibition at 
Kindah centre gave a lecture on 
the Islamic arts and crafts and 
their applications an different mat¬ 
erials. 

He said that with the invention 
and introduction of modern tech¬ 
nologies and machines to com¬ 
mercialize the production, the 
handmade arts and craft products 
are becoming rare on the markets. 
So the scarcity of the hand-made 
art pieces has made them still 
very valuable. 

Many of the works are based on 
Arabic and Islamic decorations. 
The Arabic hand-writing he says is 
decorative' and It can sotually 


serve the artist if he knows how to 
use it properly. Mr Badran added 
that “we have a large heritage of 
Arabic calligraphy and decorations 
and we should thoroughly study 
and apply them on different mat¬ 
erials like leather, glass, rugB, 
wood, marble, plaster,cloth, mosa¬ 
ics, and ceramics etc. Our grand¬ 
fathers have left these beautiful 
works for us and we should make 
use of them. We can see these 
works at the museums, mosques, 
old houses and places." He em¬ 
phasized that "it Is our responsi¬ 
bility to preserve and renew this 
kind of art because it is a part of 
our national historic heritage." 

The Arabic and Islamic art Is an 
abstract decorative one. Muslim 
artists have based their paintings 
and drawings on plants and ani¬ 
mals like birds or deers or lions 
etc. They also excelled In calligra¬ 
phy of the Quranic sentences and 
the decoration of the Quran Itself. 

Mr Badran, who also helped in 
the decoration of the University of 
Jordan Mosque and King Abdullah 
new mosque in Amman concluded 
that he used to visit the museums 
and old mosques In Cairo and Lon¬ 
don to study the decorations done 
in these places and apply them In 
his artistic works. 


The American Centre presents a Feature film “The Natural' star¬ 
ring Robert Bedford, Barbara Hershey and Robert Duvall, 

Thursday, 13 February. 1986 at 7:00 pm. 

The American Cultural Centre will show a special video tape on the 
Challenger Space Shuttle tragedy on Thursday, 13 February at 6 
pm. 

The Royal Cultural Centre In co-operation with the Japanese em¬ 
bassy presents 'Raahomon' (subtitled in English) directed by Kuro¬ 
sawa Akira, winner of the Grand Prix at the 1951 Venice Film Fes¬ 
tival. 

Wednesday, 19 February at 8:00 pm. 

Concerts: 

The Royal Cultural Centre presents a Piano recital by Ihe Turkish 
pianist Cana Gurmen. 

Saturday, 16 February ai 8:00 pm. 

The Goethe Institute in Amman in co-operation with the Hays Arts 
Centre and the embassy of tho Federal Republic of Germany : 
presents Martin Kolbs and Rail lllengerger the best German 
Guitar-Duo' in a concert at the centre. 

Saturday, 15 February. 1986 at 8:00 pm. 

Organ Recital 

S! b0 ? n ? r S a C reci,al on Wednesday February 19 at 7.30 Dm 
at the Church of Redeemer In Jabal Amman. P 

The recital is by Mr Anthony Foreeler-Bennett, fellow of the Royal 
College of Organists. 

Tickets: JD 2 at the entrance. 
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JUNIOR 

X-WORD 


CLUES ACROSS. — 3. Fire t 
a gun. 6. Give praise. 7. Easily J° 
cut. 8. Leave 11. Country of m 
the Maple Leal. 14, Passport ■ 
endorsement. 15. Farm build- ■ 
mg 16, List of a book's con- 0 
tents. 

CLUES DOWN. — 1. ■ 

Pleased 2, Rubbish top. 4, fl 
Hurry. 5, University town. 9. IS 
Flag 10. Shopping area. 12. AtL 
a distance, 13, Italian river. 

SOLUTION 

ACROSS. — 3. Shoot. 6. 

Laud. 7. Soft- 8. Depart. 11. 


'W 1* ' tr 

~r— • — " 

11 ■ I 


V. Anand ■ India ■ v M. 
Dingy (USAt, Junior «under 
20j world championship. Sh»r- 
jnh 1985. Two talented young 
masters met in this diagram, 
battling for the highest title. 
White i to play* obviously has 
to counter the threat P—QB5 
winning his bishop, so the 
game continued with normal- 
looking moves: l P ■ P. B * P: 
- P-—QB3. 0—0. However, 
hitmen in Mils sequence t.s it 
crave blunder. Con von find 
Ii? 


Chess solution 


After 2 . . . d— o? J n - Kl. 
lit a a: 4 P—QKU lurks 
queen and bishop and wins 
ii piece ior two pawns. White 
iron the name on material. 
bid BInrfc /tod the last laugh: 
it was his only defeat of the, 
event, and he won the world 
title. 


R A 


S OlN 


A LS 


Canada. 14, Visa. 15, Barn 16, 
Index. 

DOWN. — 1 , Glad. 2. Dump. 
4, Hasten. 5, Oxford. 9, Ensign. 
10, Arcade. 12, Afar. 13. Arno. 


*11104 *852 

• l> 8 5 4 T ' J 7 2 
v 10 3 K .1 a 7 2 

* A 10 6 2 f, 8 5 
South 

* J 0 3 

V K 

C A Q 85 

* Cl J 7 i 3 

Healer North. Game All. 

Suppose tin- bidding begim 
Sinilli North 

- IV 

2 * 2 * 

Whjit do you think Is tei'. 
!<>r South ii-iw* in u ji.iitk 
event some hid Ttuw 
Diamonds, In which i sr- 
IjLtle merit, mid smile 3St. 
which n> » »n tin- c.oa unis sidi- 
alter pit it lie i lias iwerieJ 
Monv would prefer :iNl' 
which .-.nrely is lurelng stl'.ci 
ui'tli player. 4 .' have hid stronglv 
North will bid JNT and Souiii 
may then continue with 4NT 
iialin.il m this sequence It a 
l:Hirlv close whether North 
should pass this or, perhaps 
show his club honour with i 
bid of Five Clubs. In iflii c.u 
the partnership should nnl& 
in GNT 

II is m'.orestliu Lo note that 
the club suit should be played 
dl fferentlv according i«> 
whether the contract Is 6NT 
or six ClLbS. In ANT, after i 
spude lend. It is probably right 
to begin with » club to tiv 
king and follow will* a club m 
the queen. If West holds oil 
and van judge the clubs to be 
4 -2, you must aim to bring 
down the Jack of hearts. 

In Six Club.?, on the other 
hand. It Is correct lo fines* 
dummy's 9 on the Prst round 
This gains when West holds 
10 x or 10 x x x or A 10 x x. 
loses when Eas: holds 10 x x 
ur A 10 x. 


Subscribe to the 

and enjoy a full year of good reading. 

P.O.Box 591 Telephone 664t52 <6-llne 
exchange); 664131-2 Telex 2/392 MEDIA 
JO 


ARIES — March 21st to April 20th 

The situation is rather complicated and 
something you hoped would not could wall 
happen. You will have lo act promptly lo avoid 
seiioua consequences. Your friends v#itt be a 
great boon to you. You should try to spend a 
little more time with your children. You should 
nmko sure you get enough real and should try 
to eat b more balanced diet. Vau will get on 
boiler with Sagittarius and Scorpio than with 
Capricorn 

TAURUS — April 21 si to May 20th 

You will bo given some advice but it may 
conflict with your own feelings on the matter, 
so think twice before taking it. Your om a I tonal 
life Will tuko a turn for trto bailer, but you must 
not phiilintiar. You should try to be a littio 
more tolerant towards those who are not as 
clever ns you. At work you should consolidate 
before striking out in now directions. You will 
gel on holler with Sagittarius and Capnco'ii 
man with. Scoipio anil Aquarius 

GEMINI — May 21st to June 20th 

You will be bettor able lo whip l to a now 
situation. Changes will Imvo to be motto and 
you should think hard about how bust to make 
them. Try to tenvo yourself with enough room 
for monoouvro. You should moderate a tnn- 
cUfnoytownids impulsiveness and avoir J giving 
your emotions free rain. An old friend will 
tiuCd your attviue apt! company ami you 
should not deny him Your children will not bo- 
ho vo quito ns you would itko them iu. You will 

S et on bettor with Sagittarius and Capricorn 
tan with Scciroio and Aqunriuu 

CANCER — June 21st to July 21st 

You will require a little rhuro pollenco end 
tenacity II you want to achieve your objec- 
; lives.' It wifi bo a little more difficult far you to 
! keep your temper when dealing with someone 


you do not much like. Avoid committing your¬ 
self to n tong-term financial obligation without 
giving the matter careful thought first. Make 
sure ol your facts and do not act on assump¬ 
tions You will gel on belter with Scorpio and 
Aquarius than with Sagittarius and Pisces. 

LEO — July 22nd lo August 21st 

Your private life wilt take a tun* for the bet- 
ler. A piece of news could well increase your 
confidence and self-esteem You will be more 
receptive lo new information and better able 
to learn a new skill. Your children will give you 
something to be pleased about. Others will bo 
more ready to Vision to anti to hike noie ol 
what you ure cuying. You should not neglect 
your pot annul and cultural interests You will 
gel on better with Scorpio and Sagittarius 
than with Capricorn and Arius 

VIRGO — August 22nd to September 

21st 

Your omoltonal life vail be a little more 
turbulent but nlso much more satisfying. You 
should not Veal n game as it your »io 
depended on It There nitty'be a httiu disa- 
(jioement with one ol your friandn .n*U you 
should take early steps to remedy it You will 
prove lo tw right, but you Should not be loo 
bwifttful about it. Try to cul down on your ex¬ 
penditure. 

LlfeRA — $eptarpbor 22nd to October 
z 2nd ,• 

You should keep your eyes and ears wide 
open. There is more lo be learnt bytGsleninn 
to wlwl others are saying Utah bv sneaking 


J§| FRANCESCO WALDNER 

yourself. Do not go to such lengths to show 
how much belter than others you are — If 
you are it will show ol Its own accord. Your 
friends will be able to reassure you U you are 
■n doubt. A family situation should be dealt 
with before It gets out of hand. If you feel ill a 
lot depends on your will to get well. You will 
gel on better with Sagittarius and Aquarius 
than with Capricorn and Aries. 

SCORPIO — October 23rd to Novem¬ 
ber 21st 

You will tire rather more easily so try to 
conserve your energies. Evaluate advice be¬ 
fore making up your mind. Let things take 
thoir course ond do not try to lores the paoe. 

A problem lhat looked formidable will prove to 
bo easier to tacklo than you expected. Avoid 
preconceptions nnd prejudice. Do not take 
uny risks with your health by eating drinking 
or smoking too much. You will get or* better 
wUh Pisces and Aries than with Aquarius and 
Taurus 

SAGITTARIUS — November 22nd to 
December 20th 

little by litlto you will be able to move out of 
the shadow of a disappointment. You will be 
able to havo a frank talk with yourpartner and., 
should do so. At first you will feel rather dlf- 
ndent. bi|t If you concentrate, on what you are 
doing your Bfilt-contldence wilt retuto. You will 
be able to prepare the.grdtmd for a ndw ven¬ 
ture Your financial situation could well 
improve provided you do not spend extrava- 
ganUy. Yob wiH get on belter with Awflarlus' 
and Arles lhan with Pieces., > P 6 


CAPRICORN — December 2 1st 10 
January 19th , ^ a1n . 

You must treat a cold with a great® 
care. You must do your utmost 10 P[®® c . 0 ( 
restore harmony. There will be a . dl ^ , ®[ e coni . 
opinion, and you should try to arnva ® we 
promise rather than insisting Wal y 
right. Take even better care then^ usueW 
you are travelling. Try to be a c® jt 

erous where your family is concerned, 
you can lo moderate stress flad T s,f ® ', Mn 
will get on better with Pisces and Tauru 
with Arlea. _ 

AQUARIUS — January 20th to Fe 
ary 18th , vCU 

You will tend to lose ln,ere ®' " e f|ori to 
are doing and will have to make *i 
avoid allowing your attention to w 
should not permit your m ® 9 1 "J fl ! ,0 e n a SeacM- 
of hand. This Is a good time for 
■ ties. Your children will be a source , icu . 
to you. There will he some tension , u 
larly on Wednesday and Friday andIY ^ w 
Id do all you can to mjnjjj"** fl ol & 
avoid getting into a .non mf® 

better with Arles and Sagittarius 
Taurus and Scorpio. . , h 

PISCES — February 19th to M 

. Some one you meet for the first tjhj® ^ 
prove not to be what you expected » ^ 
good week in which to make change . 
■avoid change for change’s sake. You ® . 
not allow anything to come between y°“ h 
your partner. You will get some advtoB . 
should be considered carefully. You w n( ,. 
more sure of yourBelf and oan strike “V . 
new direction. Pay a little more at 
your financial situation and do nor goi . 
arears with a debt payment. You 
better with Taurua and Scorpio than wi 
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The new Comedy Series, GOOD NIGHT AND GOD BLESS. Thursday at B:30 pm. 

Valley of Mystery: 
A new world 


Saturday 

• 8:30 MIND YOUR LANGU¬ 
AGE, “Mamma Mia": When Glo- 
vanl'a widowed mother arrives 
from Italy to look after him, 
Giovanni is not exactly over the 
moon. She vetoes his girl¬ 
friends, makes him go to Maas, 
and ganerally cramps his 
Bohemian life-style. There 
seams only one solution — 
marry his mother off — and 
Giovanl discovers a suitable 
Pfospecl right there in the 
school. 

' 9:1° STARRING... THE 
ACTORS; The guest of this epl- 
s°de is Ellen Burstyn and clips 
rom some of her movies "The 
Usl Pfcture Show", "The Ex- 
• "Alice doesn’t live here 
anymore' and "Twice In a Life- 
iints. 

10:20 FEATURE FILM, 
Valley of Mystery": The dra- 
JJJJ. 8, , or Y of an airplane 
SJPB ln the Jungles of Brazil 
HJ? WfclfoiQ adventure that 
'olfowa the accident. 

Sunday 

PATCH 8 '- 3 !?-. THE CABBAGE 
221 1 T ha Working Day": 
r® e n r -‘ e «. right and cen- 
wo A 0t d ® c,dBa to return to 

18 ,aken «'• Wa se- 
asSi m ^ da makes a d| a- 

trous deal in his absence. 

^0 END OF EMPIRE, 
K;.J h8 atory of English 
1930?jg5Q n relalion0 hlP trom 

makepeace DEMPSY and 

Monday 

AND^ nd C s AR0L ARNETT 

OhS 1 ? TRAVELLING MAN: 
sSJ? was Detective ln- 
Lomax of the Metropo- 
SSLPhR Squad. Then, 
^^^riUnnvolve^ 
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£100,000 drugs deal, he went 
to prison for two years. Now he 
is free. His wife, Jan, has sold 
the family home and left him. 
His teenage son Steva has fled 
Into hiding somewhere In Bri¬ 
tain’s canal system. The police 
suspect Lomax has hidden the 
proceeds of the crime, and the 
press are chasing the real 
story of ‘The Lomax Affair". All 
that remains to Lomax is his 
narrow-boat, a barge called 
"Harmony". 

• 10:20 DALLAS 

Tuesday 

« 8:30 THAT’S MY BOY, 
"Baby Blues": When Robert 
and Angie become godprarents 
for the first time, their attitudes 
are very different. 

• 9:10 A FORTUNATE LIFE: 
Bert is nineteen and powerfully 
build from years of manual lab¬ 
our when he joins Mickey 
Finn's Boxing Troupe as a prize 
fighter. The troupe tours Aus¬ 
tralia, with Bert taking on all 
comers In the heavyweight divi¬ 
sion. He never loses a bout. It’s 
while the troupe is in New 
South Wales that war Is de¬ 
clared on Germany. Bert hur¬ 
ries back to Western Australia 
to enlist. 

• 10:20 MURDER SHE 

WROTE, "Jessica" . \ 

Wednesday \ 

• 8:30 THREE'S COMPANY, 
"Up in the Air": Janet Is invited 
to a party to which she has lo 
take with her a boyfriend- Jack 
la chosen and ha Is forced lo 
accompany her. 

• 9:10 ANCIENT LIVES : Pro¬ 
gramme Three focuses on the 
women of the village. Giving 
birth was known as being ‘on 
the bricks", from the brick stool 
that the expectant mum squat¬ 
ted on — In a manner once 
again fashionable In our own 
times. The programme de¬ 


scribes the ancient love poetry 9. 
written by the village women, $ 
and examines the relalionship a 
between men and women, and £ 
concludes that women had d 
more freedom and civil rights n 
than in most communities in Q 
the following millenia. The pro- 3 
gramme features the great n 
temple of Karnak and provides q 
a clear guide to its basic lay- £ 
out. John Romer also enacts a Y 
sacred ritual, not performed for Y 
thousands ol years, when he Q 
launches a goose on the tern- 9 
pie's Bacred lake. The pro- q 
gramme also explains what an- g 
clete Egyptians dreamed k 
about, how the village oracle V 
operated and how the village / 
doctor cured his patients. 0 

* 10:20 FALCON CREST, l 
"Solitary Confinements" v 

Thursday l 

* 8:30 GOOD NIGHT AND j 

GOD BLESS (. 

* 9:10 RETURN TO ADEN j 

* 10:20 FEATURE FILM,<, 

"Calamity Jane and Sam j 
Bass": Starring, Yvonne De-( 
Carlo, Howard Duff and Gorge 
Sherman. f 

Friday j 

* 8:30 MR BELVEDERE 1 

* 9:10 KANE AND ABLE:/ 

Able fleeB Europe and immi- 1 
grates to the US with only $40, 
to his name. He works as a' 
waiter In New York’s Plaza 
Hotel where he meets and Im-1 
presses David Leroy tGwynne). 
owner of a foundering hotel j 
chain. Kane and Able first 
cross paths at the Plaza,, 
where Kane, who has Just gra¬ 
duated from Harvard, Is cele¬ 
brating his appointment within. 
the family-owned KanB-Cabot 
Bank. i 
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Japanese Films at RCC 

Revealing Mysterious 
Splendour of the Orient 

"OH, TO BE in Amman now that Winter Is here!" We do 
seem to be getting the best of all worlds (I strictly mean 
that In connection to the world of ftlmB). Only last week we 
had a selection of Oscar winning films from Hollywood, 
preceded by the magnificent Franco-Egyptlan production of 
Youssef Chahine’s latest film. The season also witnessed 
the splendid Italian film festival and several chosen French 
ones, not to mention the Czechoslovak film week held ear¬ 
lier on. 

Next week has In store for us yet another distinguished 
cinema, though one of the loaBt familiar to mnny — the 
films scheduled for next week at the Royal Cultural Centre 
are Japanese ones. This In fact Is the second film festival 
the Japanese embassy Is holding In Amman — the first was 
held at exactly the same time last year. 

The two films chosen for screening are not only represen¬ 
tative, but are regarded among the most distinguished of 
Japanese films. ’’Rashomon" won the Grand Pdx at the 
1951 Venice Film Festival as well as the Oscar for Beat 
Foreign Film. "The Twin Sisters of Kyoto" won the Best 
Dramatic Film Award at the 10th Film Festival in Asia (In 
1963) as well as best photography, best music and beBt 
supporting actor award. The film was also nominated for 
the Oscar in 1964. 

"Rasiiomon", scheduled for Wednesday 19 February, 
was the first film to establish the advance of Japanese 
I cinema Into the International scene. Directed In 1950 by 
one of Japan's leading filmmakers, Akira Kurosawa, the 
1 film Is based on a novel by Akutagawa Ryunoauke. It Is a 
study of four conflicting testimonies concerning a crime. As 
\ each version is re-enacted the nature of truth itself Is put to 
f doubt, since the four accounts (though conflicting) are 
i equally credible. The action In the film revolves around the 
j murder ot a travelling samurai whose body is found In the 
i shrubs stabbed to death. The four conflicting accounts of 

* the crime are those of a robber who was passing by, a 
; woodcutter who claims to have witnessed everything, the 
\ samurai's wife and the soul of the dead eamurat himself. 

j! The second film (to be shown on Thursday 20 February) 
S runs In a totally different vein where Iwashita Shtma plays 
l the double role of the "Twin Sisters of Kyoto," adapted 
t from the novel by the Japanese Nobel Prize winner Yasu- 
f nari Kawabata. The novel had been originally published as a 

* newspaper serial, and tells the story of young and beautiful 
y Chleko who accidentally stumbles on a page from her hld- 
j den past. 

D On the eve of the Gion Festival in Kyoto, Chleko meets 
{ her twin sister who informs her that her true parents are 
n dead. The family tragedy stems from an old superstition 
T which frowns on the birth of twins. 

n Chleko had been brought up by a rich brocade deafer and 
7 his wife while her twin sister Naeko was raised in a totally 
different background as a poor village girl polishing cedar 
Y fogs. The two sisters (who have a striking resemblance to 
b each other) develop great sisterly affection after their reu- 
v nlon, but of course complications arise when love comes 
K between them and one sister Is mistaken for the other. The 
R film Is also renowned for featuring the traditional festivals 
j and the picturesque events which underline life in this an- 
Ja clent capital of the Orient. 

» N.B. Both films are subtitled in English. 


In US 

1. How Will I Know — Whit¬ 
ney Houston 

2. When The Going Gets 
Tough — Billy Ocean 

3. Burning Heart — Survi¬ 
vor 

4. Kyrie — Mr Mister 

5. That’s What Friends Are 
For — Dionne and Friends 

6. I'm Your Man — Wham = 

7. Living In America — 
James Brown 

8. The Sweetest Taboo — 
Sade 

9. Conga — Miami Sound 
1 Machine 

. In Britain 

1. Only Love — Nana Mou- 
skourl 


2. The Sun Always Shines 
on T.V. — A-Ha 

3. When The Going Gets 

Tough, The Tough Get Go¬ 
ing — Billy Ocean 

4. Borderline — Madonna 

5. Suspicious Minds — Fine 
Young Cannibals 

6. Walk Of Life — Dire 
Straits 

7. Broken Wings — Mr Mis¬ 
ter 

8- System Addict — Five 
Star 

9. Living In America — 
James Brown 

10. Phantom Of The Opera 

— Sarah Brightman and 
Steve Harley ^ 
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